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EDITORIAL 


% 


As explained in Volume 10 of the ALABAMA HISTORICAL 
QUARTERLY, the publication is not issued on current dates but 
in order to correct this situation four quarterly issues are in¬ 
cluded in Volume 11, as was the case in the preceding volume. 
The same practice will be followed until the issues are of cur¬ 
rent date. 




DR. ROBERT LESLIE SCRIBNER 

Dr. Scribner, author of this “Short History of Brewton, Ala¬ 
bama", prepared the article in fulfillment of the requirements for 
the degree of Master of Arts in the graduate school of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama, in 1935. He is at the present time Associate 
Professor of History at Oglethorpe University, Ga. He grad¬ 
uated in Central High School in Bridgeport, Conn., in 1930; re¬ 
ceived the B. A. degree at the University of Alabama, May 1934; 
and the M.A. degree in history at the University in 1935. He 
graduated June 1949, in history with the Ph.D degree at the 
University of Virginia. He was instructor in high school social 
science at the T. R. Miller High School, 1936-38, and the same 
at Cuthbert, Ga., 1938-41. He served in the United States Army, 
1941-45, being promoted from Private to Captain during those 
years. His foreign service was in New Guinea and the Philip¬ 
pines. He is an Independent in politics and a member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. He is unmarried. 

Dr. Scribner was born May 13, 1914, at Bridgeport, Conn., 
son of Willis Henry and Iola (Simonds) Scribner; grandson of 
William Watkins and Harriet (Howe) Scribner, of Randolph, 
Vermont, and of George and Minerva (Segar) Simonds, of Hart¬ 
ford, Conn. His paternal ancestry located in Norfolk, Conn., in 
1680 and the maternal ancestry settled in New Haven, Conn., 
about 1639. 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF BREWTON, ALABAMA 

Preface 

In inscribing this brief history of Brewton, I am unable to 
claim as wholly my own the few virtues others, in examining it, 
have professed to discover. Men there were who had accumu¬ 
lated a wealth of material which they unhesitatingly placed at 
my disposal and, by so placing, saved me innumerable steps. 
Others held, or knew the whereabouts of, keys to invaluable 
sources of data, directed my steps, and assisted in unlocking 
doors. While everyone I encountered in Brewton displayed a 
willingness, even an enthusiasm, in aiding me, I feel particularly 
indebted to Messrs. Ed Leigh and Thomas McMillan, O. C. 

Weaver, Sr., W. Emmett Brooks, Sr., Archibald H. Elliott, and 
Clifton D. Jordan. 

Nor can I possibly overlook the heartening assistance and 
encouraging counsels rendered by Doctors William Jennings 
Bryan and Albert Burton Moore, of the Department of History, 
University of Alabama. The former checked me with the reins 
of historical canons when I was inclined to wander, while the 
latter permitted a degree of straying when he was satisfied that 
readability was not divorced from accuracy. The results of 
their balancing guidance are, I am pleased to believe, happier 
than if I had been allowed to choose my own path entirely. 


Robert L. Scribner, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
May 23, 1935. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Southwesterly in the “Cotton State,” reposing on that nar¬ 
row finger of land which Florida directs suggestively toward 
the Father! of the Waters, lies Escambia County, long the green¬ 
er pasture for which four nations and a Cause strove that they 
might call it their own. Here, once they had swept the Ali- 
bamo aborigines aside, lived the Creek warriors, tall, erect, and 
intelligent—themselves eventually to be ground beneath the 
heel of a merciless intruder. 1 Here, under proud Castilian ban¬ 
ners, glittering in wrought armor and bedizened trappings, rode 
the Conquistadores of His Most Catholic Majesty, though caring 
less for the soil than for the precious metals it might contain. 
Here, too, once roved the fur traders of the Sun King, the red- 
coated officers of the British colonial service, Confederate troop¬ 
ers in hopeful grey, Yankee raiders in vengeful blue, carpet¬ 
baggers, scalawags, nondescript riffraff, and bewildered Negroes 
freshly emancipated—all searching for wealth, whether legiti¬ 
mate or spoil, or for home. 

Long was the road until Escambia attained its destination 
of countyhood. The very name of the county, indeed, resides 
in the mists of antiquity. Some have contended that it was 
Spanish in derivation, sigifying “Clear Water.” 3 but Archivist 
Peter Brannon, with seeming finality, writes that “Escambia is 
really a Choctaw Indian corruption of two words . . . Oskiambe- 
ha. The word oski’ means cane, the ‘ambeha’ is the distinctive 
form of the passive of a plural word. It means “cane therein.” 
The region, he concludes, “adjoins the Choctaw country but (it 
is) really Creek territory. However, Choctaw names are fre¬ 
quently given in Creek localities.” 3 

Preserved in the writings of LeClerc, a Frenchman who 
lived among them for many years, is the Creek legend of their 
racial past. Apparently they were subservient to the Mexican 


Albert Burton Moore, A History of Alabama and Her People (Chica¬ 
go and New York 1927), I, 19. 

a Ed Leigh McMillan Papers, Brewton, Alabama. 

“Letter to Leon G. Brooks June 11, 1928; ibid. 
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Aztecs and left their native scenes following the downfall of the 
wretched Montezuma (1519). They torturously traced their 
way northward until they had met and dispersed the Alibamos, 
thereafter to embrace the victor’s hard-earned reward by set¬ 
tling the valleys of the Coosa and the Tallapoosa. They had 
their neighbors—Choctaws, Cherokees, and Chickasaws—, but 
of the Big Four,” the Creeks were pre-eminent. Admirably 
equipped in physical prowess and temperament for forest strife, 
they were in William Bartram’s eyes, “a proud, haughty, and 
anogjant race . . . brave and valient in war, ambitious of conquest, 
restless and perpetually exercising in arms.”* 

It was between 1513 and 1530 that the Spaniard appeared. 
In his imperial thought Alabama was a northerly sector of the 
Floridas, and across its expanse, in 1539, rode that adventurer 
extraordinary, Hernando do Soto. It is probable that he ventur¬ 
ed as near the Escambia country as Clarke County, 6 but quite 
possibly his fame, or ill fame (as one pleases) reached the Creeks 
in their more southern reaches. Certain it is that within another 
twenty years the Spaniards were acquainted with the region of 
Mobile .Bay, while there is evidence that they had already es¬ 
tablished a settlement thereabout. 8 

But as slowly the power of Spain withered on the intricate 
vines of misdirected policy, the task of usurping her world 
primacy engrossed European chancelleries. Exploration of the 
Mississippi mouth was accomplished by the enigmatical Robert 
Chevalier de la Salle and gave to Louis le Grand- substantial 
claim to the heartland of the North American continent, while 
the complementary labors of the sieurs d’Iberville and Bienville 
consolidated the hold of France on the southern marches of the 
vast Louisiana tracts. 7 


‘Moore History of Alabama, I, 16-17, 18-20. 

"/fold., I, 58; cf. The Gentleman of Elvas, “Narrative of the Expedi¬ 
tion of Hernando de Soto," in Spanish Explorers in the Southern United 
States , 1528-1543, edited by T. H. Lewis. New York 1907. 

“Moore, op. cit., I, 61; P. J. Hamilton, Colonial Mobile (Boston & New 
York, 1898), 30-36. 

7 Marie Bankhead Owen, Our State—Alabama (Montgomery, 1922), 
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Three generations in possession seemingly steeled the French 
grasp beyond dispute; but in the laws of imperialistic aggrand¬ 
izement there is no statute of limitations: proof lay in that 
epochal seven-year struggle (1756-1763), the termination of 
which found a victorious Britain wrenching from Versailles and 
Madrid a mammoth colonial imperium, the Floridas and the 
Alabama country being lumped with the rest of the territorial 
booty. 8 But what, after all, is a status quo, and how long must 
it endure to merit its designation? Within little more than a 
decade the thirteen seaboard colonies were aflame in insurrec¬ 
tion against the British monarch and his parliamentary “friends,” 
in which insubordination they were at length overtly encouraged 
by the vengeance-thirsting Bourbon allies, France and Spain. 
By 1780 Bernardo Galvez, the youthful governor of the Louisiana 
Territory, had overrun Alabama and re-established de facto 
Spanish sovereignty. In the diplomatic jockeying which fol¬ 
lowed Lord Cornwallis 5 Yorktown misadventure, intrigue and 
counter-intrigue were the Paris routine. Our essential point, 
however, is this: that both the infant United States and vener¬ 
able Spain emerged from the conference with claims to that 
strip of earth presently forming Escambia-a bone of conten¬ 

tion on which they growlingly gnawed until 1705, when, by 
treaty, the boundary was definitely established at the thirty- 
first parallel of North latitude, and the future county became 
American beyond dispute. 0 

Through its Crown charter, Georgia controlled the Alabama 
country, and through the cupidity that too frequently character¬ 
izes economic man, the Alabama country controlled the specu¬ 
lative impulses of those high in state office. In the welter of 
corruption marking the celebrated Yazoo frauds, the land was 
surrendered to the Federal government in 1802, shortly there¬ 
after to be incorporated by Congress as part of the Mississippi 
Territory. It was the Enabling Act of March 1, 1817, which 
established, within the bounds of the present state, the Alabama 


8 Ibid 50. 
*Ihid 51. 
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Territory, so called from the names of its great river.” 10 And the 
time was apt, for already (1814-T6) sizeable acres had been 
stripped from the Creeks by Andrew Jackson in retaliation for. 
an ill-advised uprising. In all, outside of those portions still re¬ 
maining in possession of the red men, provision was made for 
the creation of seven counties. The bulk of present-day Escam¬ 
bia lay then within Conecuh County, with a fringe of soil rest¬ 
ing in what are now Baldwin and Monroe 11 —-the Canaan, states 
Professor Abernathy, of a rugged frontier population: "Few peo¬ 
ple of extensive wealth moved into . . . the region during the 
period of early settlement. Only the man who needed to better 
his fortune had an inducement] . . . 

These settlers, he finds, came largely from Georgia, prox¬ 
imity and the Yazoo sales being the prime magnets. And they, 
well removed from more settled communities, 13 were prone, as 
one might readily suppose, to develop a certain impatience with 
Federal intermeddling in their affairs. But though subscribing 
to Jeffersonian individualism, they quite escaped those subse¬ 
quent influences classifiable as Calhounism. A decade after the 
end of the War between the States Escambia was still "the least 
agricultural of (Alabama) counties,” 14 a land overrun by exten¬ 
sive pine forests, 15 wherein the plantation system, if potential, 
was not yet present; and thus the average male inhabitant re¬ 
mained a small, independent farmer or lumberman, concerned 
with few political theories other than those likely to be enter¬ 
tained by nineteenth century agrarians eking out a sustenance 
for themselves and their dependents. 


i0 Owen, Our State , 53; and the name of the river, of course, derived 
from that of he earlier Indian tribes. 

“Thomas Perkins Abernethy, The Formative Period in Alabama , 1800- 
1825 (Montgomery, 1922), Plate IV, contra 164. 
nbid., 26. 

ls Ibid., Plate III, contra 163; the southern portion of the Territory 
was as yet untouched by main throughfares. 

14 W. Brewer, Alabama; Her History , Resources , War Record , and 
Public Men (Montgomery, 1872) 247. 

15 W. G. Clark, in The Memorial Record of Alabama (Madison, Wis., 
1893), I, 303 //. 
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Although Conecuh County voted the militant Southern 
Democratic ticket of Breckenridge and Lane in 1860, it cast 399 
votes for John Green, unionist, to represent it in the Alabama 
Secession Convention, as against 372 for Wilson Ashley, separa¬ 
tist. 10 But as the state joined the concourse of sovereignties strik¬ 
ing for Southern independence, it may reasonably be supposed 
that the Escambia section turned out its ratio of men in grey. 
Some of them, indeed, we shall meet in Brewton. 

In 1868, one of the troubled years of the Reconstruction, Es¬ 
cambia assumed the dignity of a separate countyhood, and that 
by the very simple expedient of staging a successful secession 
of its own. The northern element of Conecuh provided the mo¬ 
tive by removing the county seat from Sparta to Evergreen, a 

location inconvenient for the southerners-fatal irritation. 

Warm with indignation, the malcontents established a new 
“county” seat at Pollard, the main railroad junction of their sec¬ 
tion, and this act was given legal sanction by the legilature on 
December 10. 10 

# # # # # 

At an altitude of eighty-five feet, lying some seventy-five 
miles northeast of Mobile and approximately a hundred and five 
southwest of Montgomery, is the present Escambia county seat, 
the City of Brewton. Located as it is but fifty miles from the 
Gulf of Mexico, it is within easy range of the warm breezes 
betimes wafting up from the coast and bathing the lowlands. 
The passing stranger would content himself that this small com¬ 
munity 13 is one of comparative youth, for the building structures 
are either of recent construction, or, if old, have like dowager 
duchesses, had their true age carefully offset by a layer or two 
of paint. Negro shanties clustered across the railroad track 


1G C. P. Denman, The Secessionist Movement in Alabama (Montgom¬ 
ery, 1933), 154. 

17 McMillan Papers. 

18 The population was 2,818, according to the Federal Census of 1930. 
Citizens, however, point to a “Greater Brewton/* which comprehends some 
5,000 souls. 
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running down St. Joseph Street, the main thoroughfare, toward 
Mobile, he would discount; they have no age at all, or are all 
ages wrapped into one; and they will be gone tomorrow, to be 
z^eplaced by similar jerrybuilt rookeries the day after. He would 
be pleased by the trees and shrubbery which shade and beautify 
the better residential sections, and, contrariwise, he would be 
less enamored of the business section and the flat, sun-beaten 
suburbs, stretching tenuous fingers cautiously year by year into 
the red clay hinterland. 

Nor—if he has an eye for this sort of thing—could the 
stranger help being pleased to note that the older Southern man¬ 
ner continues to hold its own within the municipality, even in 
a day of encroaching industrialization. There is a suggestion in 
the atmosphere that what may reasonably be accomplished on 
the morrow need not be initiated today. But the suggestion is 
atmospheric only. Your Havanan would say, “Manana.” A typ¬ 
ical Brewtonian simply does not commont on it. 

Yet despite the aspect of communal newness, with the con- 
mitant suspicion that perhaps the way of life has been imported, 
Brewton has, more than its present and future, an interesting 
past. Probably a majority of its citizens have scant knowledge 
of its yesteryears beyond their own memory; but tradition as 
mellow as old wine continues to pattern much of their daily 
behavior and bespeaks the richness of an unsuspected heritage. 
No boom town, then, is Brewton, sprung from the seeds of a sud¬ 
den prosperity. It has risen slowly from the toil and planning 
(and, they being human, occasional misplanning) of many men 
and women. The city of today is the ripened fruit of their la¬ 
bors. 
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CHAPTER I 

Cornerstones s The Fort Crawford Controversy 

Today, approximately a mile from Brewton proper and on 
the land across uneuphonious Murder Creek, where stand the 
red brick buildings of the Downing-Shofner Industrial Institute, 
there is a rising eminence, the sodden bulk of which marks the 
site of old Fort Crawford. No one questions the previous ex¬ 
istence of this frontier fortress, but then few would care to state 
authoritatively the cause of its founding, its date, by whom it 
was erected, or for whom it was named. 

Not that assertions have not been made. On the contrary. 
The Reverend Mr. L. M. Skelton, writing in 1898 and basing 
his conclusions on family lore, was positive that General Andrew 
Jackson had arrived on the scene in 1813 during , the height of 
the Creek War; and that the doughty old Indian fighter, rally¬ 
ing the local settlers, had directed them in the raising of the 
stronghold for their better defense. 1 On the other hand, a sec¬ 
ond divine, the Rev. Dr. B. F. Riley, states in his History of Con - 
eciih County 2 that the fort was completed in 1817—by whom 
he does not positively remark but his very silence implies a Jack¬ 
sonian presence. Yet Peter Brannon, with whose knowledge of 
the history of Alabama locales few people would care to quarrel, 
accredits Crawford to General Edmund Pendleton Gaines. 3 One 
may, then, believe whom he pleases, but each of the three the¬ 
ories merits further investigation. 

4 _ 

The Skelton memoir is based in a setting of Indian murder 
and depredation. In 1811 Alabama was still part of the Mississ¬ 
ippi Territory, with its future hinging on eventualities. Already 


1 L. M. Skelton, in the Brewton (Alabama Standard Gauze, Anr. 7 
1898. * 

“Escambia, one must remember, was at this time still part of Conecuh 
County. 

s Peter Brannon, in the Montgomery (Alabama Advertiser - Tulv 22. 
1934. j 7 > 
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the infant Republic was moving irresistibly toward a renewed 
conflict with Great Britain, and (although Henry Clay and his 
brother War Hawks would have been last to admit it), an ill 
turn might well lose the entire region to British arms, or even 
to the occupation of the Spainards, allies of the Mother Coun¬ 
try in the Napoleonic struggles. It was British defensive policy 
to agitate the Indians of the region into anger against the 
American settlers, who were gradually pre-empting their choi¬ 
cest hunting grounds. The most potent agent of distant London 
in this campaign was the formidable Tecumseh, a self-appointed 
Shawnee chief who, although at home in the Northwest, came 
so far afield as present Alabama; and here he urged the natives 
to join him in a confederation which would sweep the encroach¬ 
ing whites back into the sea. 4 Among the more discreet Choc¬ 
taws, Cherokees, and Chickasaws his message was greeted with 
silence, else openly repudiated. But with many of the younger 
Creeks he was more effective. 5 

In 1813, gathering some few native allies and securing 
plentiful arms and munitions from British and Spanish agents 
in Pensacola, the less restrained of the Creeks took to the war¬ 
path. In retaliation General James Wilkinson led a force of six 
hundred men to Mobile and seized it for the duration of the 
war. But there was to be more to the matter than this. On 
July 26th, at Burnt Corn Creek, a bare fourteen miles from 
present-day Brewton, the Creeks overwhelmingly defeated a 
white detachment while, in August, they massacred over five 
hundred men, women, and children, together with some half- 

breed allies and negroes, at ill-secured Fort Mims on the Ala¬ 
bama River. 7 

Frintier patience had endured enough. Within forty-two 
days Andy Jackson, whose prime hatreds (and he had generous- 


*L. D. Miller, History of Alabama (privately published, 1901), 62. 
5 For the impassioned speech of reection made by Chief Pushmataha, 
of the Choctaws, see Owen, Our State, 74-79, Perhaps most outstanding 
of the Creeks to follow Tecumsehs lead was Chief Big Warrior. 

°Miller, op, cit 64. 

Owen, op, cit., 82 ff. contains an absorbing account of the massacre. 
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ly many) were Indians and Britons, was at Huntsville, Alabama, 
at the head of two thousand rifles. Erecting Fort Strother on 
the western banks of the Coosa, he forthwith plunged into the 
campaign that resulted in the crushing of the “Red Sticks” and 
the signing of the Treaty of Fort Jackson. 8 In the meantime, the 
General had erected a number of garrisoned posts, and Skelton 
supposes Crawford to have been one of them. The work pro¬ 
gressed slowly, he remarks, “owing to the difficulties they had 
to contend with, which were eventually overcome by the in- 
dominitable zeal of him whose name it bore—Major Crawford 
of the 4th Georgia volunteer infantry.” 9 In a succeeding in¬ 
stallment the pious author does not affirm that Jackson ever re¬ 
turned to the Brewton vicinity, but he does mention his later 
sending a Captain Grant to watch over the interests of the set¬ 
tlers, and this with a bland disregard for chronology, as that 
officer arrived “directly after the Mims massacre.” “I heard an 
honored father who passed away fifty years ago,” the gentleman 
concludes, “tell of these things that were then done.” 10 One need 
not labor the point that historical evidence based on memories 
twice removed from an event is not notoriously reliable. 11 2 Let 
alone the impossibility of Jackson’s presence near Brewton at 
the time indicated, there is no record that, when he did make 
his descent later, a Major Crawford was in his command; at 
least, such a name does not appear on his muster rolls. 13 

B. F. Riley’s account would place the founding of the fort 
some four years later. By that date (1817) the hand of Spain 
(never strong) was exercising so palsied a control throughout 
East Florida that the Seminoles and their allies were unre¬ 
strainedly engaging in frontier depredations. Again it was Jack- 
son who returned to mete out that summary justice which he 


8 Abernethy, Formative Period , 161. 

°Skelton, in the Standard Gauge , Apr. 7, 1898. 

10 Ibid., Apr. 14, 1898. 

^Jackson, at the very time Skelton would have him in Alabama, was 
directing his correspondence from the Hermitage; see The Correspondence 
of Andrew Jackson , edited by John Spencer Bassett (Washington, D. C., 
1926), I, for indication of the General's whereabouts during this period, 

l2 Ibid., "General Orders," I, 247. 
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and the natives understood so well, and which the Spaniard 
professed not to—although he invariably did catch the drift. 
The Riley account, founded on history freely laced with legend, 
is the one which has usually been accepted. He states that in 
the early part of 1817 there were only temporary breastworks 
near where Crawford was later erected. 13 This statement is 
supported by accounts left by deceased citizens, indicating that 
there were rude defenses set up approximately a quarter of a 
mile from the present site. 14 “Benjamin Jernigan” Riley continues, 
“seems to have been the first to pitch his tent in this region,”— 
within some three-quarters of a mile from Brewton—soon af¬ 
ter to be joined by James Thompson, Benjamin Brewton, 15 J. R. 
Cook, and Lofton and Loddy Cotton. The fort, once raised, was 
named ‘from an official in Jackson’s army,” and was manned bv 
the Seventh Georgia Regiment. 13 

Judge Norvelle R. Leigh has left interesting, if dubious, 
supplementary evidence as to the naming of the fort. “Major 
Crawford in his account suffers a considerable demotion in that 
he now emerges as a Jacksonian lieutenant; but though he dimin¬ 
ishes in rank, the fort still bears his name—and this because 
of ingenuity in repelling an Indian attack. Lieutenant Crawford, 
it develops, was leading a small detachment from the Alabama 
River to the Chattahoochee when he was trapped on the east 
side of Murder Creek by an adventitious rise of that stream. 
Lurking natives learned of his plight, and the crimson resolu¬ 
tion was taken to annihilate his force. But Crawford’s spies, in 
some ineplicable fashion, outspied the red scouts and brought 
their leader information of the contemplated assault. 

Unperturbed, the Lieutenant ordered his men to gather ma¬ 
terial for their camp fires and sat down to a leisurely repast. 

“Benamin Franklin Riley, History of Conecuh County (Columbus, 
Ga» ), 50-54. 

“Statements of John Brewton and John L. Sowell, undated; McMillan 
Papers. 

“The oldest headstone bearing the name of Brewton which the pres¬ 
ent writer has found is that of Joseph Brewton (1768-1858), natively a 
Kentuckian; he rests in the Alco Union Cemetery. 

“Riley, op. cit. 
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Mess over, he had his followers fetch in brush and arrange it 
about the fires in the form of sleeping men while covering each 
dummy with a blanket. Then the soldiers carefully concealed 
themselves in the adjacent woods and waited. What happened 
next is, of course, easily surmised; the deluded assailants crept 
stealthily toward the fires and, upon a pre-arranged signal, 
poured whoopingly in on the effigies with tomahawk and scalp¬ 
ing knife. And for their trouble they were felled in a leaden 
gale. 17 

Dr. Riley further states that Jackson frequently visited Ben¬ 
jamin Jernigan and sent him supplies from Pensacola, once the 
doughty Tennessean had seized that port. Having passed up 
the waterways as far as possible, the provisions were 'hauled 
in wagons across Escambia to Fort Crawford, where for a time 
all citizens of this section went to procure bread/ 7 And thus, 
although the dangers of a major Indian outburst were diminish 
ed, especially in that there were no native settlements in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity, the fort continued to serve a purpose, that of 
supply depot. 

As far as can be determined, the Conecuh historian has not 
wholly erred, but the student seeking glamor in origins is im¬ 
pelled, however regreatfully, to attack immediately his thesis 
that the colorful Jackson was the Romulus of Brewton. That 
attack has been skilfully and convincingly made by Peter Bran¬ 
non, who notes that the province of the historian in ascertaining 
truth as nearly as he can precludes his acceptance of pleasing 
myths. He thus takes vigirous exception to the Riley account in 
several instances. Firstly, he sweepingly asserts that '“there 
never was a 7 7th Georgia Regiment 7 on duty against the Indians 
in the Alabama country, the records do not show a "Lieutenant 
Crawford 7 of that date and when Fort Crawford was erected 
General Jackson was not in the United States army . . Furth¬ 
er, correspondence with The Adjutant General's Office, United 
States Army, discloses that that agency does not know, and nev¬ 
er professed to know, anything about the building of the fort. 


"Statement of Norvelie R. Leigh, undated; McMillan Papers. 
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That defensive work, Brannon believes, was most likely the 
name-sake of “William H. Crawford, that versatile Georgian 
(who) was secretary of war from a date in 1815 18 to March 3, 
1817. Confronted with the comforting fact that the Creek 
power had already been smashed, but stirred by a concern for 
frontier security against small bands of native marauders ^Craw¬ 
ford directed the abandonment of the temporary army posts on 
the Georgia frontier and the concentration of regular forces on 
the Alabama River. These troops were under the command of 
Edmund P. Gaines, with headquarters at Fort Montgomery. 

It is most probable, then—lacking any earlier references 

to a Fort Crawford—-that the fortress was erected by Gaines’ 

order and named after the incumbent Secretary of War. But 

even that much assumed, pin-pointing the date of founding is 

impossible. It must, however, have occurred between 1815 and 
1817, for 


Diplomatic correspondence with the Spanish commandant 
at Pensacola, General Jose Mascot, shows that, with much reluct¬ 
ance . . . the authority there allowed a boat load of supplies to 
be transported through the Spanish territory to the post on the 
Escambia. This then establishes the fact that Tort Crawford, 

Maj. Young commanding” was erected before May, 1817, for re- 
plying to General Jackson's demand of May, 1818, the Spanish 

official reminds him of the fact that he allowed this in May of 
last year.” 7 

But in May of last year Gaines was still in command of 
southern Alabama, and it was not until December that Jackson 
at the Hermitage received orders to take the field. 

What, the while, becomes of the volunteer “7th Georgia 
Regiment ? As far as Brannon is concerned, it evaporates into 
thin air of imagination, for it never existed—at least, on Alaba¬ 
ma soil Rather it was die 7th United States Infantry that was 
on duty in the South in 1817, part of the command being station¬ 
ed in Georgia, part at Fort Montgomery; and presumably it was 


Crawford was confirmed on August 1, 1815, and assumed his duties 
a week Inter ;Biographical Dictionary of the American Congress, compiled 
by Ansel Wold (Washington, D, C., 1928), 13. 
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at least a portion of the latter detachment that originally man¬ 
ned Fort Crawford. Governor Thomas Bibb, writing to Craw¬ 
ford’s successor in the War Department, John C. Calhoun, re¬ 
marked that in March, 1818, there were a hundred regulars at 
Crawford, and that they were then commanded by Major 
Youngs. 

This officer, finds Brannon, was White Youngs, who, on 
May 17, 1815, was transferred to the Eighth United States In¬ 
fantry; and the “army strength and distribution report for Dec. 
1, 1818, shows two companies of the 8th Infantry on duty at 
Fort Crawford, one . . . at Camp Calhoun, both on the Escam¬ 
bia River, whereas the 7th Infantry has been moved over to St. 
Marks, East Florida, and Fort Scott on the Flint River, Georgia/’ 

Secondly, Brannon disproves the allegation that when Gen¬ 
eral Jackson did return to Alabama, he was often at the home of 
Benjamin Jernigan. Records do not, indeed, disclose that the 
Tennessean was ever within forty-five miles of the past but once, 
“during a short stay in June, 1818.” He and Mrs. Jackson 'were 
for a few days, in 1821, at Montpelier, but Fort Crawford had 
ceased to exist as an army post then.” 10 

Further examination fails to shake the Brannon contentions; 
rather it re-enforces them. George Smith, writing to Jackson 
from Pritchlands, on November 22, 1813, made mention that 
'“General Flournoy (a Georgian coincidentally) with the 7th 
Regiment had marched to New Orleans . . .,” but he neglected 
to state whether the command was a regular army or malitia 
unit; yet even presuming it to have been the elusive 7th Georgia, 
the date of'its movement is obviously too early to permit its hav¬ 
ing garrisoned Crawford. Nor can the Brannon dismissal of 
“Lieutenant Crawford” as fictitious in this dramatic personae 
be shaken. If such an officer existed, he is not listed in Jackson s 
rosters, nor is he ever alluded to in the correspondence the Gen¬ 
eral maintained with Georgia commanders. 

Anent the negotiations between General Gaines and Gov¬ 
ernor Mascot, John Spencer Bassett, Jackson’s most recent ma- 


™Brannon, in the Montgomery Advertiser , July 22, 1934, 
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jor biographer, states that '“the Americans were building Fort 
Crawford on the Spanish frontier and were sending supplies to 
it by way of Escambia, which empties into Pensacola Bay.” To 
Gaines request that such supplies be allowed to pass without 
hindrance, Mascot at first demurred, contending that royal law 
would not allow him to admit goods, duty free. But after “much 
delay and the renewal of the demands. ... ., the Spaniard relent¬ 
ed, on the ground that the provisions were needed for the sake 
of humanity.” 20 

Governor Bibb’s letter to Calhoun may have been the out¬ 
come of his recommendation to the Territorial Legislature, on 
June 20, 1818, that sufficient troops be sent to garrison Crawford 
adequately. 21 Confirmation of White Youngs’ role in the scheme 
of things is to be found in the faded files of Hesekiah Niles’ 
Weekly Register , issues of 1818: 

St. Stephens (A.T.) 22 May 9 

Yesterday the governor received intelligence from major 
Youngs, who commands at Fort Crawford, that he having organ¬ 
ized a force consisting of regulars, militia from camp Montgom¬ 
ery, and Choctaws, . . . attacked the hostile Indians on Pensacola 
bay . . . killed nine, wounded twelve or thirteen, and took eight 
prisoners, with the loss on. his part of one man only , . / >2a 

Subsequently Youngs struck up an accommodation with 
Mascot concerning obstreperous Indians, for the Spaniard, ad¬ 
dressing a Lieutenant Cross later in May, observed that he had 
gathered in all the fugitive Creeks that were in this vicinity, 
whom I advised to accept (Youngs’) offers, which were to re¬ 
ceive them if they would give up peaceably . . and concluded 
with the statement that in the future all natives found within 
Spanish jurisdiction without authorization would “be taken up 


“John Spencer Bassett, Life of Andrew Jackson , (New York, 1910), 
242 n. 

Ihe message to the Legislature is reproduced in the Baltimore (Mary¬ 
land) Niles Weekly Register , XIV (II, new series), Mar.-Sept., 1818, 10. 
^Alabama Territory. A 

*Nties Weekly Register , XV (III, new series), Sep.-Jan., 1818-1819, 
12S. 
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and remitted to Fort Crawford/' 24 Jackson's orders to take the 
field, in the meantime, had been dated from Washington on 
Decembebr 26, 1817/ 5 He marched southward and was in Pen¬ 
sacola on May 29, 1818—some days after the Mascot-Youngs 
accord had been reached——; but if his correspondence during 
the intervening period is a trustworthy guide in establishing his 
itinerary, he passed by Fort Crawford at a distance of many 
miles. 

So far as the Brannon attack on the Riley assertion that Ben¬ 
jamin Jernigan was often host to Old Hickory is concerned, that, 
too, is substantiated by all available evidence. Nowhere in the 
latter's extant letters or journals is there reference to a Jernigan; 
and, again, if he were never in the vicinity of Crawford, he could 
have} accepted the other's hospitality only by a singular defiance 
of the laws of physics. 

The sum total of this investigation, therefore, corroborates 
Brannon's fundamental position, and that, in summation, is, that 

(1) Fort Crawford was erected somewhere between 1815 
and the early months of 1817; 

(2) it was founded on the Alabama-Spanish East Florida 
frontier as a bulwark against further molestation of the settlers 
by Indian malcontents; 

(3) it was established by order of Major General Edmund 
P. Gaines; 

(4) it was under the command, if not at the time of its 
erection, at least reasonably soon after, of Major White Youngs; 

(5) it was originally manned not by the 4th or 7th Geor¬ 
gia Volunteer Regiment, but by the 7th United States Infantry; 


2i Mascot to Cross, May (no specific date), 1818, in Jackson, Corres¬ 
pondence, I, 373. 

33 Calhoun to Jackson, Dec. 26, 1817; ibid , I„ 375. 
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(6) it was probabbly named not in honor of a "Major” or 
a ‘Lieutenant” Crawford, but of William H. Crawford Secre¬ 
tary of War, 1815-1817; and 

(7) Andrew Jackson, contrary to popular legend, never so 
much as set eyes on the place. 

# # # # # 

Life at Crawford, if one may resort to seemingly more re¬ 
liable poitions of Dr. Riley s work, was not quite as precarious 
as one might imagine—or as descendants of the original set¬ 
tlers, depending on hearsay, would prefer to believe. Yet, in 
reference to the trouble with transient Indian trouble-makers, 
there is preserved one account which is interesting, whether or 
not it be based on fact. It is the story of Tom Dillon, an itiner¬ 
ant Icabod Crane, who in. his instructive perambulations arriv¬ 
ed on the scene soon after the completion of the bastion and 
was employed by Benjamin Brewton to tutor his children. One 
day the pedagogue was strolling in the woods when the crack 
of a rifle disturbed the silvan tranquility, and a lead ball tore 
through the leaves over his head. With a precipitateness one 
does not always ascribe to schoolmasters (mainly, it would seem, 
because one knows so few savants of the backwoods variety)’ 
Tom dove into the concealing brush. Glancing about, he espied 
a thin wisp of smoke issuing, from one of the neighboring trees; 
and so, taking careful aim, he squeezed the trigger of his long 
rifle. Out of the thick foliage toppled the lithe, copper body 
of the would-be assassin, to crash lifelessly to the ground Where¬ 
upon the domini, with a grim practicability one might more 
readily have anticipated in his late adversary, stripped off a por¬ 
tion of the red man’s hide and provided himself with the raw 
material for a razor strop. 20 


But this is a mere colorful incident (assuming its truth) in 
the more sober pother of providing a living; and with such the 
majority of Crawfordians were necessarily concerned. In the 


“Statement of John Brewton, August 14, 1934; McMillan Papers. 
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winter of 1816 they cleared tracts of swamp lands of trees and 
rank cane and planted them during the following spring. The 
fresh bottoms were especially productive of pumpkins, which 
were borne down to Pensacola. ‘'A huge cypress was scooped 
out somewhat in the shape of a mammoth batteau, and of suf¬ 
ficient capacity to hold three hundred pumpkins. With a cargo 
like this these heroic farmers would speed down the river” 
and in the coastal market they would procure from twenty-five 
to fifty cents per pumpkin; or, if they preferred, they would ex¬ 
change their wares for such delicacies as sugar and coffee. 27 

The inhabitants also seem to have given considerable atten¬ 
tion to raising livestock, while a stable dinner was always assured 
in the plethera of game to be found throughout the countryside. 
But though game abounded, the Crawford community was curi¬ 
ously destitute of dogs. This fact, however, did not thwart the in¬ 
ventive officers of the fort. Having struck up a close friendship 
with sixteen-year-old Willie Jernigan, they engaged him to play 
a properly canine role in routing the deer from their hiding 
places, and he, with “many a bark and yelp,.... would plunge into 
the thick coverts, and the affrighted deer would scamper in all 
directions only to be greeted by the leaden bullets of the officers 
from their stands.” 28 

INor, as the agrarian community took root and expanded, was 
it long before the seeds of the industrial Brewton of the future 
were sown. A Mr. Wells erected a small grist mill hard by. Some 
time later Thomas Mendenhall, that pioneer capitalist, estab¬ 
lished a saw mill in the vicinity; but very little of his lumber was 
sold to the local citizenry, for, again, Pensacola provided a market 
far more demanding and lucrative, and thence the hewn product 
was floated in rafts. 29 For all that, the community had taken sub¬ 
stantial root and, as the sources of its economic nourishment be¬ 
came more secure, it could look with confidence to a better 

tomorrow. 


a7 Riley, Conecuh County , 53-54. 
nbid. 

20 Riley, Conecuh County , 54. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Legendary Era, 1824-1880 

With the purchase of East Florida from Spain, in 1819, there 
disappeared the prime reason for maintaining a cordon of defen¬ 
sive works on the old Southeastern frontier; but Ford Crawford 
was not, therefore, immediately abandoned. It had, after all, 
aside from its military purpose, served as the focal point for a 
civilian community; and, as such, it appears to have stood for 
years. John Brewton, for example,, was born in one of its build¬ 
ings so late as August 3, 1857. 1 There is consequently reason 
to suppose that it may well have remained militarily serviceable 
during the War between the States, but, if so, there are no rec¬ 
ords to indicate that the Confederacy ever made use of it. 

Tiadition has it that there were originally five structures 
comprising the interior works, all being constructed of hewn logs 
and weatherboards, and all faced with sawn lumber. So sub¬ 
stantial were the outer works, it was stated, that it was fondly 
conceived that no mobile artillery of the early 1800’s could ser¬ 
iously have damaged them. The massive stockades, interlaced 
and eai th-filled, were so lofty, indeed, that there was ample 
space within the cellars of the buildings for the quartering of all 
horses of garrison and settlers. 2 

With the promise of a more secure future, the pioneers 
routinized their activities and concentrated on the unglamorous 
ado of eking out a livelihood. Most of them remained close to the 
swamps, where there were good ranges the entire year for their 
hogs and cattle, and where the animals might grub and graze 
contentedly on acorns and pine mast. And game remained plenti¬ 
ful, so that danger of facing an empty winter larder was remote, 
indeed. 3 


Brewton Statement, in McMillan Papers 
*Ibid, 

'Ibid . 
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The choicest hogs were slaughtered in the autum, while in 
each smokehouse there was to be found a large trough or con¬ 
tainer hewn out of a poplar trunk, and therein the cured pork was 
placed and the ashes of hardwood trees, destroyed during the 
clearing season, carefully sifted over the meat. Such ash was an 
excellent preservative: meat thus packed was never attacked by 
"skippers” or other insects. 4 

Industry was yet in its infancy, but it was a lusty infancy. 
Thomas Mendenhall was expanding his plant, and not far from 
Crawford, at a place then called Mason, he darned Murder Creek, 
provided himself with a reasonably reliable source of water¬ 
power, and, in addition to his lumber business, took to turning 
out cotton cards, spinning wheels, and furniture. “It is around this 
Mason settlement that practically all the people ever engaged 
in the lumber business in (Escambia) county were born and 
raised...the older McGowins, Foshees, Millers,...Blackshers,” and 
others. 5 

And social life there was, too. Wherever men congregate 
invariably there is. One looks, then, not to ascertain if it exists 
but to determine its nature. Hunting was a business; but more, it 
was frequently resorted to as a diversion. The settlers engaged 
from time to time in contests of marksmanship, sometime with 
beasts as their targets, sometimes with less animated objects. And 
they amused themselves with other virile sports, the men occa¬ 
sionally wrestling, stripped to the waist and according to the 
rules of the moment. But the pre-eminent sport with which they 
regaled themselves was horse racing. Whereas the soldiers of an 
earlier day seem seldom to have matched their mounts, the citiz¬ 
ens did so frequently, using for that purpose a track which the} 7 
constructed near the fort. 0 

Here surely was no wealthy society, but already slavery was 
gaining a toehold in its midst. John Brewton, descendent of a 


^Statement of John L. Sowell, undated; McMillan Papers. 

5 I bid. 
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family long in the locale (as witness the name of the later town), 
was told some interesting tales affecting the “peculiar” institu¬ 
tion. On the Crawford grounds there was a block which the 
women equestrians used to mound their horses. The same plat¬ 
form served as an elevation from which were displayed negroes 
offered for sale. Certain shrewd and none too- scrupulous individ¬ 
uals, it is alleged, would pass aged or sickly servants on to the 
auctioneer; but as custom called for exposing their human male 
chattels with trousers leg and a shirt sleeve cut off, that the 
prospective purchaser might better judge the condition of his 
ware, they took the precaution of rubbing the exposed limbs 
with hog lard. In this fashion a decrepit or diseased slave would 
be hawked off on the unwary as in the prime of physical vigor. 7 

* # # 

In 1886 Editor R. L. McConnell perplexedly remarked in 
his organ, the Banner, “One would be at a loss to know how or 
where to commence with the early history of Brewton.” Really, 
he complained, it “had no early history.” 8 He was wrong, of 
course—there is always history wherever there is man—but he 
pointed up the dilemma the historian faces when man has failed 
to leave a record. Not only would the seeker after origins be at 
a loss to stamp a specific date in the Brewtonian past with the 
mark of “Genesis ” he would not willingly place that label even 
on a given decade. . 1 

One thing, however, is clear: Fort Crawford did not vanish 
of a night, nor did Brewton arise across the descending waters of 
Murder Creek on the morning after. The evidence is that the old 
stronghold gradually lost its centralizing magnetism on a people 
who were no longer feeling the need of comforting shelter. The 
Brewton family and others, either coming into, or imagining, 
some possessory right, began a systematic dismantling of the 
hoary stockades and interior buildings. The materials they em¬ 
ployed to raise barns, stables, and even houses elsewhere, while 
the ancient portholes they left untouched, so that they re-appear- 


7 Sowell in the McMillan Papers. 

8 R. L. McConnell, in the Brewton (Alabama) Banner, Oct. 28, 1886. 
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etj in newer structures, mute witnesses to the purpose for which 
they were intended in a more heroic age. One such structure 
marked the site where stands at present the home of W. W. 
Weaver (Sr.). 8 9 

The nucleus of Brewton had been formed before the out¬ 
break of war in"'61. The Lovelaces, for example, were already in 
the vicinity, 0 but there was as yet no organized community, for, 
according to McConnell, plans for a town were laid out only in 
1866 by P. S. Minner, and the area at the time was a thick wood¬ 
land owned by the widow Mildred Snowden. “Not a house was 
nearer than a half mile from where the R. R. depot now stands 
which was built in 1861.” 

The first house built was the Arends store house. The Old 
Coleman Hotel and a little store were soon afterward built by 
W. J. Coleman. These...were all that were built until after the 
civil war, when Andrew Jay of Conecuh and E. T. Brewton, built 
a lumber mill, at the South Switch, which attracted a small colony 
of migratory people to locate temporary houses, in an irregular 
manner....The mill was never a success; another uilt on Murder 
Creek with like fortune (failed) 10 

Allen Johnson, the agent at the “R. R. depot” in 1865, assert¬ 
ed that on his arrival the village was known as “Newport,” but 
that shortly thereafter the name “Brewton” became current. 1 ' 
While he thus leaves record of effect, though not of cause, it 
would seem a reasonable conjecture that the altered designation 
was either in allusion to the numerical preponderance of the 
Brewton family in the area, or to the mill, which was the tem¬ 
porarily dominant fact of local economic life and of which Ed¬ 
mund Brewton was part owner. The scarcity of records leaves 
this, and much more than this, to be mused on. What, for ex¬ 
ample, were the major political developments of this period of 
inchoation? The probable answer is that the inhabitants con¬ 
tented themselves with remaining safely within the Democratic 


8 McMillan Papers. 

9 Memorial Record , Im 978-979. 

10 McConnell, in the Brewton Banner , Oct. 28, 1886. 
^McMillan Papers. 
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national and state fold, concerned themselves little with local 
administration—there being so little locally to administer—, and 
placidly allowed the county officialdom to transact essential 
business. 

The day was coming when the sons of Brewton would them¬ 
selves hold county office, and in 1872 one did, when Charles L. 
Sowell was appointed county tax assessor. But it was an honor 
accepted with some reluctance, for the recipient had a keen aver¬ 
sion to public life. By that day, however, “Charley” had seen 
much of human existence—too much to let a minor inconvenience 
seriously annoy him. Born on a South Carolina plantation, he was 
natively of the slave-owning aristorcracy which had so long guid¬ 
ed the destinies of the Federal Republic that it had been prepar¬ 
ed to wreck that Republic ere yielding ancient position to the 
newer arrangement of deciding issues by counting noses. Fighting 
for that which was his, as against that which he could neither ap¬ 
preciate nor understand, young Sowell served the Confederacy at 
Mursfreeboro, Missionary Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Chicka- 
mauga, and Franklin. At Nashville his left arm had been so shat¬ 
tered by a Yankee sharpshooter that amputation (no jest in that 
age of heroic surgery) was necessary. Capture, imprisonment, 
and a severe siege of smallpox later had racked his body, so that 
when, in 1865, he found himself in Mobile, he was hopelesslv 
mained, penniless, tattered, and without promise of a future. A 
lesser man would have sunk. But Charley Sowell swam. 

Four years later (1869) he secured Johnsons old position as 
station agent at Brewton for the Louisville and Nash¬ 
ville; 12 but owing to his physical capacity, he felt oblig¬ 
ed to send for his brother John to assist in discharg¬ 
ing the heavier duties. John responded quickly, set- 
ting out on foot from Monroe County shortly after a great 
flood had inundated the countryside. 13 By the time he had pushed 
through a sodden trek into infant Brewton, he had seen—as he 
was to see-little inspiriting. There was not the slightest indica¬ 
tion that in this unattractive setting would He more than a pre- 


Record, I, 952. 
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carious and monotonous existence, or that the future would 
promise much better. Indeed, with the exception of a few ex¬ 
ploratory probings, the Reconstructionists had left the com¬ 
munity strictly alone: it was so insignificant that there was noth¬ 
ing to “reconstruct,” nor was there even a municipal treasury to 
invite “auditing.” 14 ; , 

Here and there were a few buildings. Edmund T. Brewton 
maintained a home on the site of that presently owned by Mrs. 
George Bell. Brother Charles Sowell was living in a house rente4 
from George Harold, on Mildred Street. Between that structure 
and the railroad station was another house, that of Sump Sowell. 
Andrew Jay was still doing what he could with the nigh defunct 
saw mill, wheezing out of its life on the site of the present Brew- 
ton Iron Works. Mrs. Mildred Snowden, formerly owner of the 
tracts on which this unpromising town stood, continued to live 
on what,- with great truth, and anglicized spelling, is today called 
Belville Avenue. For his merchandise John might walk over to 
the location of the present city negro school, where stood the 
combined home and store of John Arends. 15 Or if he preferred, he 
might repair to the commercial establishment of Mr. Good 
Bethea, but there he would find little else than a liberal assort¬ 
ment of variously shaped and delicately hued whiskey con¬ 
tainers. 10 

Whatever prospects may have seemed, however, Charles 
and John Sowell hung doggedly on. So, too, did the community 
as a whole; and, clinging to the particular spot of earth it called 
its own, it slowly expanded. It had already rid itself of one of. the 
nuisances of smallness by the time the Sowell brothers arrived. 
This was in the matter of postal service. Heretofore it had been 
necessary to send even ordinary correspondence by express over 
to the county seat at Pollard, from which point it would be for¬ 
warded to the addressee; and for its services in these transactions 
the L. & N. had seen fit to reward itself with twenty-five cents 


14 Ibid. 

15 . Ibid. 

’".John Sowell; ibid. 
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per letter. 17 Finally a Federal branch was established in Brewton 
on February 22, 1869, with William Cross serving as the first 
acting postmaster. The next year he was succeeded by that 
curious Republican dissident, John Arends; but the latter (main¬ 
taining the office in his all-purpose store) , 18 was destined to con¬ 
tinue in this capacity for twenty years 10 and, as these decades em¬ 
braced the first administration of Grover Cleveland, it is evidence 
sufficient to establish his very fair reputation among the citizens, 
as, too, their lack of concern with his political preferences. 

Gradually other necessities were fulfilled. Dr. Henry T. Ma¬ 
lone, a Georgian and a graduate to New York University, set up 
as the local physician. 20 The youthful Charles F. Rankin, still in 
his twenties, arrived with his family in 1869 and established a 
dry goods store. Five years later he removed to Ferrypass, only 
to return to serve as bookkeeper in the rising lumber company 
launched by Henry T. Parker. 21 

R. L. Lovelace, also, opened a store, with a Confederate vet¬ 
eran as one of his clerks. This was Thomas Sowell, who, like 
Charles, had served in the armies of the West. He had been 
wounded at Cornith, captured at Vicksburg, exchanged, and 
suffeied a second wound at Bentonville when a ball passed 
through his left lung. Shortly after joining Lovelace, he with¬ 
drew and established a mercantile partership with J. R. Downing 
until the latter s death in 1871. Thereafter he continued inde¬ 
pendently until he eventually removed to the town of Wallace. 22 
But if this ingress of professional men and merchants is the sure 
sign that a community is becoming stable, perhaps a greater in¬ 
dication of stability manifests itself in the arrival, in 1874, of Allen 
J. Jackson, then twenty-three years of age, who erected a photo¬ 
graph gallery in partnership with R.' P. Watts. 23 


17 McMillian Papers, 

18 Memorial Record, I, 952. 
10 McMilIan Papers, 

20 Memorial Record, I, 981. 
ybid„ I, 992. 

22 Memorial Record, I, 1002-1003, 
23 Ibid I, 975, 
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For all that, a community ordinarily musk seek it subsistence 
in a substantial economic base, be it agricultural, industrial, or 
both. And this base was present. It brings one to the point of the 
Emersonian concept of a law of compensation in nature; for, 
while Escambia in the 1870’s was still the least agricultural of 
Alabama counties 21 , that deficiency was handsomly offset by 
virtue of "the vast area of pinelands extending from the southern 
boundary of the cotton belt to the bay of Mobile and the gulf of 
Mexico...a heritage of inestimable value.” 25 In this wise, while the 
sturdy pine offered an impediment to the agriculturalist, it flung 
a welcome challenge to the fellows of tall timber. 

Thomas Mendenhall had been first in the field locally, what 
with his Pensacola market; but he was the pioneer, and the 
dwarf, who pressed on before the giants prepared to make the 
world their customer. Henry T. Parker, who like so many of his 
contemporaries, had returned from the War in rags, had by 1880 
accumulated sufficient capital to establish him in partership with 
E. M. Lovelace. Both were to become lumber barons in their 
day. 20 George C. Harold, a native of Germany, arrived in Brewton 
in 1866 and immediately plunged into the milling business, sup¬ 
plementing his slender fortune the while with the income of a 
small store. Within eight years he and his brother, Andrew, had 
done well enough to incorporate the Harold Brothers Timber 
Company. Four years later Elisha Downing, a veteran woodsman 
joined the group by launching another enterprise at Cedar 
Creek. 27 

* 1 

By 1880 the foundations of the modem and thriving Brewton 
had been securely laid. Eighteen-eighty is the keystone year in¬ 
deed: the lumber barons were already flexing their muscles; the 
town was housing some five hundred souls; Charles Sowell, the 
first to hold county office, was in his forty-fifth year, and soon, 
as he had reason to believe, Brewton would itself be the capital 


21 Ante , 5. 

25 W, G. Clark, in Memorial Record , I, 333, 
2a Memorial Record , I, 966-967. 

27 Memorial Record , I. 952-989, 
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of Escambia. And then, as though to point up the swelling im¬ 
portance of the town, Norvelle R. Leigh reached out and plucked 
that juicy political plum, the county probate judgeship. He, too, 
had served his time with the grey legions, as captain of cavalry 
under Marse Robert in the Army of Northern Virginia. And, truth 
to tell, he had kept on fighting after Marse Robert had called 
quits—for in the mad dash from Richmond for the Blue Ridges, 
the Captain’s detachment had been isolated and left for several 
days unapprised of the business at Appomatox Court House. 28 

The Judge was going, whether he knew it or not, to serve on 
the probate bench for over a generation. Thoroughly an aristo¬ 
crat of the Old School, he was not only widely respected but re¬ 
tained a vast personal popularity with all classes long after his 
Bourbon colleagues had relaxed their grip on the imagination 
of a South that was becoming New. And as he continued on in 
office over the course of years, it appeared quite as if the voters 
considered the judgeship his vested function, so much so that 
they were inclined to resent anyone’s contesting it. 

Edmond T. Brewton sampled this sentiment overwhelmingly 
(He polled less than seven percent of Leigh’s total), in 1892. 
But there is a lurking suspicion that he was not a candidate to in¬ 
spire confidence, let alone enthusiam, whether running against 
Judge Leigh or an opponent of lesser calibre. If not pecularly the 
black sheep of his distinguished clan, he was singularly misfor¬ 
tune’s own child, for his name, with suggestive regularity, con¬ 
tinued to be associated with members of undertakings not in¬ 
viting scrutiny. Having failed in the lumber business 20 , he seems 
to have directed his talents toward turning a penny by other 
methods. His siters, to cite one example, had married Gid 
(“Bud”) Mayo, who went off to fight for Southern independence 
and who, upon his return, claimed some forty acres of land (in 
the present day encompassing some of the most valuable holdings 
in Brewton) to which he had previously laid patents. But Mayo 
failed to have his claims honored, and this he attributed to the 


^McMillan Papers, 
29 Ante, 24, 
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fact that he "had served in, the war and the powers that be were 
carpetbaggers; 30 Thereupon Brewton bought his disgusted broth¬ 
er-in-law’s entry papers and, apparently unembarrassed by the 
same 'powers that be,” proceeded to sell the forty acres off by 
quitclaim deeds at a handsome profit. 

The elections of that key year, 1880, resulted in the decision 
to move the county seat to Brewton from Pollard, which had 
ceased to be a railroad junction when the L. & N. moved its lines 
over to Flomaton. The consequences for Pollard had been de¬ 
vastating: business houses left, and Mary Lyons abandoned her 
timber yard on the Escambia, so that for a period that once 
thriving municipality bore the semblance of a Western ghost 
town geographically amiss. 31 But the surviving citizens did not 
relish yielding their position, whatever the outcome of the 
plebiscite, and they refused to surrender ( the county archives. 
One dark night, however, a host of Brewtonians descended on 
the slumbering village, accompanied by a veritable wagon-train, 
systematically rifled the courthouse, and disappeared into the 
black of the night. 33 And if this tale seem more fanciful than 
factual, the clinching datum is that the Pollardites were suffi¬ 
ciently wroth that for years they indulged an appetite for litiga¬ 
tion in attempting to retrieve their “stolen” records. 33 

This much should suffice to make a good story, but it has its 
quaint sequel; and that is the allegation that the vengeful Pol¬ 
lardites, at length bitterly convinced that both possession and the 
law were on the side of the Brewtonians, themselves stole north¬ 
ward one eve and left swarms of felines in the undisputed county 
seat, these constituting for years a yowling menace to the restful 
slumber of their civic rivals. 31 


30 McMillan Papers: cf. post , 53. 

31 lbid. 

S T. J. Lynn, hale, hearty, and mentally alert, though now in his 
eighties, states that he was in Brewton when the celebrated pillaging oc¬ 
curred. 

33 Ed. Leigh McMillan, himself a lawyer, testifies to the accuracy of 
this observaton. 

3i McMillan Papers. 
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While the community was thus reaching out to grasp a 
grander place in the Southern sun, it had not overlooked the con¬ 
comitant necessity of giving religion its organized expression. 
The history of Methodism and Baptism extend back so far, in¬ 
deed, as the days of the Crawford community. Radford Cotton 
(One elevates an eyebrow at the thoughts engendered by his 
New England surname) and a Reverend Mr. Shaw had been the 
earliest Wesleyan preachers in the vicinity, while, at the special 
request of certain officers, Thomas Wells had held services for 
those of the Baptist persuasion in the fort itself. In 1818, through 
the efforts of Wells, a small church was erected some four miles 
above the stockades on Murder Creek. 35 After that time there ap¬ 
pears—though beyond doubt, because of the absence of records 
—to have been a lengthy denominational hiatus until, on Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1854, the Pilgrim's Rest Baptist Church was organized at 
the home of Aaron Lovelace, in Alco, where for years a, small 
congregation continued to gather monthly. The name of the first 
pastor is unknown, but a Reverend J. E. Belle held services there 
at an early date. 38 

' Among the first Methodist ministers in Brewton was the 
youthful bachelor, the Reverend David J. Wright, whose parish, 
beginning circa 1875, embraced a large portion of the county. In 
Brewton he conducted divine worship in an old store house, the 
site of which is now the property of the Brewton Motor Com¬ 
pany. It was only the pastorate of his successor, the Reverend 
Joe Johnson, somewhere between 1875 and 1880, that the com¬ 
munion was able to construct a church, “a very humble frame 
building," quite near the site of the present attractive structure. 37 

In this ocean of Protestantism something unusual, of course, 
was to be expected of John Arenda, whose staunch Republican 
craft tossed, with banners flying, on a Democratic sea. Nor did 
he disappoint expectations, for he was a sincere and devoted 


“Brannon, in the Montgomery Advertiser, July 22, 1934. 

“Rev. Thomas M. Fleming, in the Brewton (Alabama) Standard, 
Mar. 5, 1931. 

“Rev. W. F„ Calhoun} ibid. 
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Roman Catholic. But while his Christian friends were uniting in 
other congregations and even erecting church buildings, he found 
himself - in so small a minority that there were few with whom 
he might meet, and no where consecrated to the gathering. As 
always, he turned to his house. Was it not already home, store, 
and post office combined? It was; and to increase its utility he 
installed therein a chapel, so that when Brewtonians thrice daily 

heard the tolling of the bell, they understood that John Arends 
was at prayer. 35 

■ v ' < “ ■ 

Until 1881 there was no news organ in the new county seat, 
and the passing social events one is left to gather from hearsay 
or from the compendious biographies of later years. He may, 
however, fortified with some knowledge of American society of 
the period, deck his citizens out in appropriate garb, and then 
before his mind’s eyes will pass a procession of the notables in 
their expansive waistcoats, never complete unless garnished by a 
ponderous watch-chain; their ample trousers, which somehow 
never matched their coats; their patent leather shoes; their broad 
brimmed hats; their heavy signet rings; and even their canes, for 
with them a walking stick would be an article of dress and not an 
affectation. And their good wives will be with them, skillfully, if 
cautiously, maneuvering their way despite the encumbrances of 
yards of skirts, and they will appear graceful while doing so, too. 

Beneath the shade trees may, be seen walking Lawyer Jim 
Davison, now a state senator and a past hero of Bloody Shiloh. 
Or one may espy Elisha Downing, who served with Bragg in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. Or, again, Henry Malone, sometime 
captain of ‘a Confederate company in Florida. Or Henry T. 
Parker erstwhile recruit of the famous Alabama Fifteenth Ca¬ 
valry who came out of the “late unpleasantness” with a two- 
dollar bill and a fifty-cent gold piece. They may all stop for a 
few minutes to reminisce with Captain Norvelle Leigh or Charley 
Sowell, to dispute the issues of past campaigns (“I tell you, Jim, 
if Jackson had had his way at First Manassas....”), and to damn 


38 Memorial Record, I, 952, 
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(with no dispute whatever) the Radical Congress of ‘67. 3B And 
young boys, standing by, will learn of the spirit of an older Ala¬ 
bama that sent William L. Yancey to Charleston to hurl defiance 
at Douglas Democrats, and they will avidly grasp at tales of hero¬ 
ism performed on sodden meadows not so long ago. But not so 
long ago becomes longer ago with every setting sun. Young boys 
will grow into manhood, and it will be they who will continue 
the building of Brewton in the future, and on neer patterns. 


30 Memorial Record, I, 952-1002, passim. 
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CHAPTER III 

The Scribes Indite History, 1881-1889 

• i 

The “Legendary Era” drew to a close in 1881 when, in 
March, there appeared the news organ known as the Brewton 
Blade; and this type of source has its undoubted value, be the 
biases of an editor what they may. C. S. James was the owner 
of this four-page, weekly issue, while John Morrell affixed his 
name to the editorials and acted as business manager. The Blade 
was a well printed little journal which made its appearance 
every Thursday and thereby established a tradition for the ma¬ 
jority of its successors to follow. But apparently there were un¬ 
friendly fingers in this pioneer publication, for in the initial is¬ 
sue of 1882 Morrill delivered his valediction, remarking that 
his policies, contrary to promise, had suffered interference, and 
alluding darkly to persons who had “gone back” on him. 1 

More than a year passed until, in July, 1883——just before 
the terrible yellow fever plague of that year decimated the pop¬ 
ulation—, R. L. McConnell placed his Brewton Banner on the lo¬ 
cal news stands. 2 Like its predecessor, it consisted of four pages, 
appeared every Thursday, and cost the subscriber a dollar a year. 
It caption displayed an impressively defiant bald eagle which, 
glaring over one wing, was assigned the special duty of clutch¬ 
ing in its cruel bill a streamer bearing the title. 

Were the Banner to appear in Brewton today, it would prob¬ 
ably enjoy the patronage of a single week. It front page was 
devoted to advertising, whether local, state, or national, while a 
review of its second page would reveal that further advertise- 


x John Morrill, in the Brewton (Alabama) Blade, Jan. 7, 1882. Copies 
of this newspaper, along with all other publications issued locality from 
1881 may, with the exception of scattering copies, be found in the County 
Court House at Brewton. 

a No copy of the first ssue is to be found in the Court House, but its 
date may be ascertained from the volume and, numbber of any subsequent 
issue, i 
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ments there, commingled with other minor items, were blurred 
by the penetration of first-page printing. One could, then, con¬ 
sume this unexciting fare in obverse, reverse, or, more likely, 
not at all. Spelling throughout was something other-worldly’ 
without ever being celestial. The typesetters showed a particular 
weakness in the use of the letter “f”, and if one to match the oth- 
ei type could be found, they were liberal in their use of cap¬ 
ital or italic replacements, or they would even blandly ignore 
the existence of the consonant at all. So far as news itself was 
concerned, very little appeared to be transpiring locally beyond 
the mercantile front, and events of social Washington, Russian 
imperial court gossip, or the latest intriques in Paris were the 
oidinary dishes served up to the hard-working citizenry. 

On December 16, 1885, competition reared its head in the 
form of the Escambia Times, published by James J. Robbins and 
edited by Frank W. Parker. Beating the Banner to the sub¬ 
scriber by one day each week, it cost the usual annual dollar; 
and it was, in truth, something of an improvement oyer its rival 
in that fewer advertisements cluttered its front page, while it 
added syndicated cartoons to balance its make-up. But McCon¬ 
nell was unworried, asserting with expansive magnanimity, that 
It is just such opposition that we appreciate, as it will spur the 
editor to do his duty in making the Banner readable and forcible 
as an advocate of the interests of its patrons. 3 

, This > however, was written before he had seen Editor Par¬ 
ker s assertion that it was high time a paper expressing the full¬ 
est sentiments of the Democratic Party should be found in Brew- 
ton. Magnanimity forthwith evaporated in searing wrath, and, 
while stoutly affirming his own devotion to Democracy, McCon¬ 
nell righteously plucked the Times to pieces and flung the tat¬ 
ters to the winds. “But horror of horrors!” he cried out 


3 McConnelI, in the Brewton Banner, Dec, 17, 1885, 
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The Times appears but little stffer in back bone, politically, 
than a drunken man does perambulatingly—both sides seem 
good enough in an emergency—and we presume that the Times 
explanation of its limber- jack salutatory would be ^similar to the 
drunkard’s, explanation of his peculiar locomotion, "only trying to 
see what ditch is the deepest/’ 4 

- This beautiful camaraderie, builded on an appreciation of 
“just such opposition,” endured even after McConnell had turn¬ 
ed the bulk of his duties over to the younger H. H. Matthis, in 
1887;“ for when, in July of that year, the Times allaged that a 
certain partnership was doing a “nice little business, 0 it had its 
editorial quill snatched clean for its trouble. Is it possible, 
snapped Matthis, “that the idea and brains of your mighty Editor 
in chief, have by continued contemplation of his own infintes- 
sinal (sic) brain capacity become so warped and dwarfted that 
everything looks Little to him (?)” The partnership, he added 
in order to set the record straight, was doing a gratifyingly large 
business. 7 

Yet whilst this tempest ragged on in its local teapot, the 
readers surely must have been hard put to it to discover any 
significant differences in the policies of the two papers. Both 
were mildly Democratic, both dedicated to the interests of a 
progressive Brewton. More happily, their rivalry was reflected 
in genuine improvements in format and composition; but the 
Banner committed one horrendous blunder when, in September, 
1886, it ceased going to press in Montgomery and was printed 
locally; the result was that its pages were more indecipherable 
than ever. 

i - 

Finally, as 1887 drew to a close, it was purchased by Charles 
W. Robbins, who but a short time before had established the 
Standard Gauge , in partnership with C. D. Henderson and J, A. 
Findlay, at Pollard. Of this latter publication, which was named 


^McConnell, n the Brewton Banner, Dec, 24, 1885. 
5 Ibid ., Jan. 6, 1887. 

“Brewton (Alabama) Escambia Times , July 0, 1887. 
7 Matthis, in the Brewton Banner , July 28, 1887. 




after the standard gauge railroads then coming into general use, 5 
Matthis had previously written, in his Elizabethan mode, “(It) 
is . . . a neat newsy paper . . . altogether unpretentious in its 
salutatory, (and) its columns sparkle with the geniuous (sic) of 
competency in its Editorial department . . . 


Robbins, now thirty-three years of age, had been born in 
Conecuh County. His family, although from Connecticut, had 
been militantly Confederate during the War, and his father died 
while serving in the ranks. In 1868 his widowed mother took 
him back North to gather up the threads of his shattered educa¬ 
tion, and he was graduated from the Hartford Public High School 
m 1875. Having acquired a reputation as an educator in the 
East, he satisfied an urge to return South, in 1881, and was there¬ 
after identified with educational work at Belleville, Pollard, Cas¬ 
tleberry, and Brewton. Such a man was admirably equipped 
to edit a paper and to give direction to those desires for better 

educational conditions already expressing themselves in Brew- 
ton. 10 ' . 


The Times , in the meanwhile, had been conducting its own 
campaign to expand circulation. Glancing about, it discovered, 
to its editorial amazement, that “our sister county, Baldwin, . . ! 
has no live progressive county paper to advertise its many ad¬ 
vantages to the outside world.” Any ideas? Why, of course, 
tor alter mature deliberation (we have) decided to run (sic) 
The Times in the interest of both counties, believing that it 
-ould be advantageous to both . . . ” But its fact, cautioned 
aiker, must not for a moment be construed as indicating that 
his journal would be “one whit less interested in the welfare of 
Escambia . . ,” 11 And thereafter the haughty bald eagle, (which 
predaceous bird also guard the caption of this organ) assumed 

the burden of-bearing the lengthened streamer, E SC ambia-Bald- 
tom Times. 


'McSnelllh^ E n me ? B n° ks ’ ° W T and edltor of the Standard . 
McConnell, m the Brewton Banner, Tulv 14 1887 

”Memorial Record , I, 998-999. 7 

“Psrker, in the Brewton Times, June 2, 1886. 
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Some two years later (July, .1888)“ a great fire swept 
through the town and left the newspapers, along with other 
business houses, badly crippled. The Times was so ruinously hit, 
indeed, that after limping through a few agonized issues, it went 
down with its bald eagle. With more perserverence, better luck, 
and possibly more capital, the indefatigible Robbins brought the 
Standard Gauge, comple with its presses, over from Pollard, and 
continued operations under its title. 13 

While the editors were thus experiencing diverse fates, 
Brewtdn had continued its expansive ways. In 1885 it secured 
a charter from the state legislature, approved by the Governor 
on February 13th. There was thus legally astablished the tra¬ 
ditional municipal government of a mayor and council, these 
officials to be elected from among householders of five months' 
residence, their selection to be made by “qualified electors, who 
shall have resided in said town thirty days next preceding the 
election." 14 

The mayor was armed with ample powers. He was, be¬ 
sides being the chief executive, also a judicial officer, and he 
possessed a qualified veto which could be overridden only by 
the concurrence of four of the five councilmen. Further, there 
was iio provision for his removal, and the best the council might 
do would be to “investigate” his administration. Sweeping au¬ 
thority resided in his hands, also, when acting with his collea¬ 
gues. Combined in policy, they could in some fashion touch 
almost every phase of municipal life. They might create other 
offices when “deemed advisible,” and—most startingly—they 
were themselves the final judges of the validity of elections. 
About the only guarantee the citizens had against combined 
knavery (albiet there is no evidence that any ever occurred) was 
the brevity of office tenure, which was limited to a single year, 
with eligibility for re-election implied; and, again, the charter 


12 Memorial Record, I, 998. 

13 Brewton Standard Gauge , Jan, 3, 1889, 

u Code of Brewton, Alabama , edited by James M. Davison (Np, 1907), 
Section 2. 
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did impose on mayor and council a fiscal restraint in that they 

were forbidden to make any appropriation of money, or credit 
in any way of donation, festivities or paeants, and (were) prohi¬ 
bited from employing or appropriating the revenue and taxes in > - 
any other manner than for the purposes strictly municipal and 
local according to the provisions of this act. 15 

Newspaper references to the first set of city fathers 
under the charter are curiously lacking. It may have been a 
point of modesty, for from later statements it appears that the 
initial mayor was none other than the Banner s H. H. Matthis. 
Some mention was made of the elections of 1884, but less atten¬ 
tion was paid to the municipal than to the county contests, which 
found Milton A. Rabb running for state representative, Norvelle 
R. Leigh seeking re-election as probate judge, and Millard F. 
Brooks questing for the county clerkship. When the ballots had 
bbeen counted and the success of these favorite sons assured,, 
the Banner could not forbare crowing that 

Old Brewton covered hei'self with glory on the second (of 
August). Rabb, Leigh, and Brooks were elected as soon as the 
vote was polled . . . All maorities are decisive and entirely sat¬ 
isfactory. 

The niggers of Brewton Beat (it added patronizingly) 
were a unit for the county ticket last Monday, and they deserve 
great credit for their hearty co-operation with their , (white) fel¬ 
low citizens in such an important election, 10 

* 

Judge Leigh’s opponent, strangely enough, was James Mc¬ 
Millan, the brother of his son-in-law, Edward, whose marriage' 
to Kate Leigh, in 1878, had been a social high light locally. 17 
Brother Jim had, in 1883, been appointed county sheriff follow¬ 
ing the resignation of the incumbent, 38 and now he apparently 
aspired to higher office. A number of questions shape them¬ 
selves: was this grasping for the justiceship the result of a family 
quarrel, of a political misunderstanding, or—if we may hint at: 


15 Code of Brewton , Section 16, 

17 Memorial Record » I, 986-987. 
10 Brewton Banner , Aug. 5, 1886. 
18 Memorial Record , I, 986. 
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clannish conniving—was it really made in order to stave off a 
possible third candidacy? The answers lie buried with the princi¬ 
pals long ago involved. 

But county office on the whole was becoming more the rule 
than the exception with Brewton aspirants. Thomas Sowell in 
1883 returned to the town from his Wallace farm. He had, while 
absent, been elected to the state house of representatives, where¬ 
in he introduced and successfully guided into enactment a county 
prohibition bill which allegedly had “such a beneficial effect in 
checking intemperance in Escambia.” 19 Returned to Brewton, he 
was, in 1888, made tax assessor. Charles D. Henderson, too, 
climbed politically when the celebrated Judge Harry L. Toulmin, 
of the United States District Court, at Mobile, appointed him 
commissioner for the Southern District of Alabama. 20 And cer¬ 
tainly among the more favored Brewtons civic-minded sons was 
Millard F. Brooks, who, while still circuit clerk, was appointed 
register in chancery, and “by special act of the legislature of 
1888-‘9..< made ex officio clerk of the county court” 31 

With mounting importance, Brewton was, during the eigh¬ 
ties, reaching determinedly toward the acquisition of its thou¬ 
sandth living citizen. But during the decade two catastrophies 
occurred to send it reeling backward. The first crept malignantly 
into the corporate limits during the torrid summer months of 
1883, when the dread yellow fever destructively blanketed the 
South. In Brewton decimation was literal, and the living existed 
in continuing dread and apprehension. 22 The local cemetaries are 
filled with the graves of those who succumbed, while in “addition 
to those whom tombstones were provided there were numbers 
buried in unmarked and now unknown graves who fell victims 
to what was often rather crudely referred to as ‘black vomit/”" 3 


™Ibid,, I, 1003, 

™lbid„ I, 968 
2i ibid I 954-955, 

^The Mobile (Alabama) Register , Oct. 20, 1883. 
^Brewton Standard , Oct. 26, 1933. 
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Richer citizens fled. The poor remained; but they were 
joined by a small army of diligent humanitarians seeking, rather 
than avtaiiig,. dangerous missions. The Reverend R. P. Baker 
Methodist divine, hastened from his home in Pollard to care for 

and d C rl“p 16 af ^ iC ?, d area ’ WaS taken with the dire malady, 
and died From Mobile came Jesuit father, Victor Jounnat, to 

mmister to those of all faiths.- Ruggedly pious John Arands, now 
advanced nr years was advised to take refuge elsewhere, for he 
was financially independent, and his postal duties might well be 
eft undischarged;^ they netted him only twenty dollars a year. 
Emphatically no, he responded, “with my people I will' live 
an die, and continued about his daily rounds. Dr. Henry Ma¬ 
lone, also remained to apply the slight medical knowledge of his 
day, laboring over cases until he sank from exhaustion. 26 

/ 

T> krCsident Barman, of the Council of Mobile, proclaimed 

offre JlpT antined and f ° rbade any “person, personal baggage, 
Cn , fal L ?° m ’ ? r P assm § trough, that town to enter Mobile 
County; but, as the Mobile Register hastened to note,, “contri- 

peonfoof °U I™ Wlt ^ grCat bheraIit y and it is evident that the 

want fora A a ^ ,ama do not “tend letting the suffers of Brewton 
w nt foi anything of the necessities and luxuries of life.” 27 

Bemused, medical science pondered the causes of the plague 

monlv°he e id aT* &&ectin Z its cure. It was most corn- 

son to tv-- 16 ? eV f f WaS a conta g ion transmitted from per- 

son to person through the air. Accordingly, citizens would “puri- 

emn We fl r a T ^ and Such combustibles And 

empirical evidence was on their side, as the greater was the 

CRhei y s were Z ^ ** healthiei ^W remained. 

Others were convinced that atmospheric conditions, if not a 

cause were at least contributory, for they observed that the fever 

ounshed when the mercury was high, and the summer of ‘83 

so veiy ot that a second crop blossomed on small fig trees. 

“'Calhoun, in ibid,, March 5, 1931 
“McMillan Papers. 

^Brewton Banner, July 21, 1887, 

Cited in the Brewton Standard, Oct, 26, 1933, 
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The atmospheric theory, too, seemed given substance when, with 
the first frost, the plague vanished. 28 

The city fathers were concerned to do all in their power to 
prevent, so far as might be possible, a recurrence of the dreadful 
days past. “There is no reason,” they admonished with the ap¬ 
proach of a succeeding summer, “why our town should not be 
kept clean the year around; but just now the duty is imperative, 
each and every citizen should clean up his premises, and a free 
use of white wash, and other disinfectants, make the town as 
clean as possible....” To this admonition they appended the results 
of a survey which had revealed that “Almost every street and 
yard in the town contains more or less decaying animal and 
vegetable matter, stagnant water or other fifth; hogs are running 
at large, and almost every day the stench from one or more dead 
ones, fills the air....” 29 

Henry Matthis, who was mayor again in 1827, voiced fur¬ 
ther concern and, with a not-too-subtle implication that certain 
citizens might be little better than the animals whose presence 
in the streets they were prepared to tolerate, announced that 

THere will be an election held at Brewton, Alabama, on Jan¬ 
uary 24th, 1888, for the purpose of electing a Mayor and five 
councilmen for the year, and also to vote upon the following 
proposition, ‘'shall hogs be allowed to run at large within the cor¬ 
porate limits of Brewton, Alabama?’' Those favoring letting hogs 
run at large, will vote "Hogs”.... 50 

Finally, when it became clear that the campaign for cleanli¬ 
ness was not progressing rapidly enough, the city council decided 
that the cleaning of “sinks and privies within the corporate limits” 
was a matter which they would have to take into “their own 
hands,” 31 though doubtlessly their resolution need not be under¬ 
stood literally. 


2S Brewton Standard, Oct, 26, 1933. 

^Brewton Banner, June 2, 1887, 

31 Brewton Standard Guage, June 13, 1889. 
S0 Matthis, in the Brewton Banner, Dec. 22, 1887. 
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Aside frdm the yellow fever menace, there was always the 
danger of a fire, for which the town was thoroughly unprepared. 
In January, 1886, Parker urged through his Times that a night 
watchman be employed to guard against the outbreak of a con¬ 
flagration; 33 and in 1887 the Banner noted with approving interest 
that “an effort is now being made to organize some system of fire 

protection.Even had we a sufficient supply of water,” it added, 

“some headway could be made....” 33 But when, a year later, fire 
did strike in July, it found the organization still so incomplete 
that it wrought a flaming destruction, nigh razing the business 
section to the ground. 

The newspapers, as already noted, were crippled, the Times 
fatally. Many merchants were forced out of business; but per¬ 
haps the worst hit of them all was James M. Padgett, who less 
than a year before had entered into a partnership with one R. 
Rosenfield. His observations when informed that the fire in¬ 
surance he had been carrying was fraudulent have never been 
made a matter of record. But whatever their nature, he refused to 
lie down. He invested his remaining fortune-all seven hundred 
and fifty dollars—to start anew, with E. M. Lovelace. 34 

Soon others, also, were struggling back, and such was the 
capacity of the merchants and professional men for survival that 
within another year the Standard Guage was as encumbered with 
notices of their wares as ever its predecessors had been. In one 
column it listed a partial array of business firms, the reproduc¬ 
tion of which is a sociological lesson in itself; so let the worthies 
skeak for themselves: 

Harold Bros., General Merchandise, Furniture, Hardware, Vehi¬ 
cles, & etc. 

W. A. Hill, Hardware, Guns, Cutlery and General Merchandise. 

H. T. Parker, Furniture, Coffins, Hardware & General Merchan¬ 
dise. 

Buck & Co., Watches, Jewelry, Silverware, Spectacles, Clocks & 
etc. 


^Brewtou Escambia-Baldwin Times , Jan, 20, 1886. 
S3 Brewton Banner , June 16, 1887. 

34 Memorial Record , I, 088. 
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J. E. Martin & Co., Drugs, Medicals, Fancy articles, Paints, Oils & 
etc. 

C. F. Rankin & Co., Bargain store, drygoods, notions, Confection¬ 
ary & etc. 

Dr. T. L. Bass, drugs, medicals, fancy articles, paints, oils, etc. 

H. Henderson, Fine Staple & Fancy Groceries, Confectionary & 

etc. 

W. R. Jones, Groceries & Provisions. 

B. O. Boykin, Fancy Groceries, Confectionary, Fruits & etc. 

Mrs. Hairston 85 & Nicoles, Millinery & Dressmaking. 

James M. Davison, Attorney-at-Law. 

Posey & Posey, Attornies-at-Law. 

Silas Maddox, Fine Groceries, Provisions & General Merchandise. 

Gauge office, Fine Job Printing of all kinds. 

J. N. Norman, Tinner, Stoves, Tinware, Kitchen Furniture. 

Peters Lumber Co., Every Variety of Yellow Pine Lumber. 

Sowell & Rankin, Livery & Draymen. Fine turnouts of all kinds. 

Bank of Brewton, Collections, Realestate & Insurance. 

Herbert Coleman, Photo artist. Eveiy variety of work in this line. 30 

It will be noted that the Bank of Brewton was already in 
existence, and such an establishment is indicative both of the 
necessity of commercial stability and of its attainment. The earli¬ 
est mention of the institution made in the j Banner, in September, 
1887, when Matthis wrote that “A banking establishment is now 
in project of an early consummation....” 37 Prime movers in the 
enterprise were the restless Charles Sowell and O. F. Luttrell, 
who became president and cashier respectively, operating in a 
small building in the block where the present building is lo¬ 
cated....” 33 

Nor should it be overlooked that in response to a long felt 
need, John Arends had, as early as 1881, erected a hotel, to which 
he lent his own name. 3 ! Previous to that time nothing better 
awaited the transient than the Coleman Hotel, a glorified board¬ 
ing house. That hostelry had for years publicized its simple vir¬ 
tues on the front pages of the local gazettes in an arresting cut 


™Her husband, John Hairston, had died in 1882, at the age of thirty- 
two years; he is buried in the Alco Union Cemetery. 

'■“Standard Gauge, June 13, 1889 

“'Matthis, in the Brewton Banner, Sep. 1, 1887. 

“Brewton Standard, Mar. 5, 1931. 

88 Memorial Record, I, 952. 
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which feautred a fiery steed bearing an intrepid rider no place 
determinable; but the horseman, whatever his edstination, de¬ 
voted his major attention to holding aloft a trumpet from which 
fluttered a rather oversized streamer with the heraldic motto: 
“Coleman Hotel.” It all rather suggested a home for only the 
brave. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Other Phases of the Eighties 

On the first Monday in October, 1884, Neals Limited School 
was opened for those whose parents preferred to bestow on them 
the benefits of an elementary education on home soil. 1 Mr. Neal 
was determined that the number of his charges should not exceed 
twenty-five, but he need not have concerned himself. Soon the 
Banner was filled with appeals for support. The appeals reached 
disinterested eyes, and Mr. Neal left town. 

But the parental apathy was only apparent. Instead citizens 
had in mind something different from a private elementary 
school; they wished a municipal academy, one commensurate 
with the rising importance and dignity of an incorporated county 
seat. Influential spirits, although engaged in many other enter¬ 
prises, became active, also, in this, and on the sixteenth of Janu¬ 
ary, 1886, the board of directors of a “Brewton Institute Associa¬ 
tion” convened for an informal discussion. The result was their 
decision 'that the school should be placed in charge of a salaried 
superintendent and assistants.” A committee consisting of Judge 
Leigh, Dr. H. H. Malone, and James M. Davison was appointed 
to correspond with applicants for these positions; and in the 
meantime, “C. L. Sowell was instructed to have a lot planted in 
shade trees and the necessary walks and fencing erected.” 3 

The favored applicant for the position of superintendent (It 
later evolved into “principal”) was Walter R. Thompson, M. A., 
a Mississippian related through family ties to that eloquent Geor¬ 
gian, Lucius Quintus Cincinnatus Lamar, and to Jacob Thomp¬ 
son, erstwhile Confederate Secretary of State. A graduate of the 
University of Mississippi, he had acquired an enviable reputation 
as a secondary educator in his native state and was, at the time 
of his selection, instructing at Midway, Alabama. Called to Brew- 
ton, he was titled “Professor” and given full power to select his 


brewton Banner , Aug. 6, 1885. 

2 Brewton Escambia-Baldwin Times , Jan. 20, 1886, 
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own staff—a fact which did not preclude his discharging all but 
one of them in the year following/ 1 

The Professor and his family immediately occupied “the 
most beautiful cottage in the Sowell suburb,” 5 and he set about 
his administrative duties while the physical plant of the Institute 
was yet uncompleted. There was some feeling that the contract¬ 
ors were not living up to their part in the construction, for, as the 
Times noted, doubt had been expre ssed as to the durability of 
the roof, laid as it was of tin allegedly of “a very inferior grade,” 
which was “painted over, with a mixture containing a large per¬ 
centage of coal tar.”° 

From future newspaper silence it is inferrible that the Times 
had been repeating no more than the amateur opinion likely to 
be expressed in any community concerning a project of public 
interest. The building was apparently accepted without qualifica¬ 
tion, and the school commenced sessions in September, 1886, 
under the imposing title of “The Brewton Collegiate Institute.” 
The outer shell was, if one relies on old prints, a box-like struct¬ 
ure of no pronounced aesthetic appeal, possessing somewhat the 
air of a recently renovated barn, all newly white washed and 
tidied up. 

Yet virtue, as is so often the case, lay concealed behind its 
external simplicity, and it was at once an acceptable college pre¬ 
paratory and a vocational school, depending on the purposes of 
its matriculates. In a day when he pedagogical mind was emeshed 
in the traditions of classicism and preferred to hide its own 
doubts in the enveloping aura of its rolling Latinity, the student 
here might elect a course of practical studies, including even 
telegraphy, “under the supervision of M. F. Brooks, practical 
electrician,” 7 in addition to being circuit court clerk, register in 


a Memorial Record , I, 1007-1008. 

4 Brewton Banner , Mar. 31, 1887. 

'Ibid., Aug. 19, 1886, 

fl Brewton Escambia-Baldwin Times , Mar, 3, 1886. 
7 Brewton Banner , Aug. 26, 1886, 
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chancery, and an ex officio clerk of the county court. Grades, to 
translate the structural pattern into modern terminology, em¬ 
braced those to be found in both grammar and high school. 

After the successful initial’year, the Banner was exultant. In 
super-laudatory vein, it hailed the beginning of the second ses¬ 
sion, in September, 1887, observing that some seventy-seven 
students had elected to attend “the best school in South Ala¬ 
bama—the Brewton Institute....” 

• i 

. ' * ... . . ' L 

Professor W. R. Thompson (is) the Principal.... Professor A. S. 

Dix holds his accustomed position as President over the inter- 
mediate class of males, Mrs. Kate W. Gage presides with grace 
and dignity over the same grade of females, while Miss Annie 
Clay, the charming genius of every circle, exercises her watchful 
care over the primary department with the ease and amiability of 
a born Queen. Miss Dimple Dix has domain over the musical de¬ 
partment where her attainments shine as a star in the galaxy of 
proficiency 8 

In 1888 Thompson left for further study at the Alabama 
Medical College, in Mobile, and was succeeded as principal by 
Bernard Autrey, A. B., LL.D. 0 

One last glimpse at the Institute in the "eighties: the closing 
exercises of 1889 will serve to recapture at least a sense of its 
departed spirit. On Friday night, June 27, "probably the largest 
, audience ever assembled in Sowell’s Hall, was the one that gath¬ 
ered to witness” the younger members of many families either 
end their academic careers or, if not quite that, suspend them 
for the summer months. Her nimble fingers flying dexterously 
over the keyboard, Miss Cecilia Williams led the entire school 
in "" "Welcoipe chorus’...a very appropriate introduction.” 

Ella Packer delivered the salutatory, ""a fine composition,” 
following which the toddlers presented, “ ‘Fairy of the Fountain,’ 
a sort of spectacular drama (which) was... enjoyed.” This done, 
young Misses Grace, Beck, Harold, and Malone trippled to Miss 
Williams’ melodious candences in “Dreams of Heaven” and in the 


nbid ,, Sep. 8, 1887. 

°Brewton Escambia-Baldwin Times , June 2, 1888. 
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less euphonious "Oxen Waltz,” as fine a performance as ever it 
had been the privilege of the Standard Gauge reporter to witness 
"by girls of their ages.” With certain parents already wrapped in 
pride, there came "beautiful readings and recitations entitled 
'Dreams of Fair Women/ ” serving to broaden the audience base 
of ecstacy. 

Resuming her place at the piano, Miss Williams once more 
caressed the keys while Misses Annie Sowell and the invincible 
Ella Parker shrilled "Qui Vive Galop,” to be followed in turn by 
Misses Jessie McGowen and Maggie Tippin, singing "Martha.” It 
was now time for a round of masculine participation, and " 'The 
Boy’s Plot’ was a sharp one, (while) the familiar recitation 'Rock 
Me to Sleep’ and reply in song by Miss Fannie McDavid, im¬ 
personating the angel mother, was beautifully touching.” 

At this juncture Miss Williams smiled herself away from her 
instrument, and little Anna Davison plunked herself on the piano 
stool to labor through the “ 'Notra Dame Waltz’ (in a fashion) 
fine for one so young, and having taken lessons so short a time!” 
Then the older girls came on stage to invoke the muse of pan- 
tomine. They presented a series of moving tableaux which were 
"beautiful....They expressed ‘Expectation’ (looking for love to 
come)’ 'Welcome’ (thinking it had come), 'Disappointment’ (be¬ 
cause he did not come), 'Rage’ (because of their disappoint¬ 
ment), and ‘Farewell’ (bidding him adieu and kissing him good 
by).” But, complained the reporter, who somehow had lacked 
the subtlety to devine, "(They) should have had some explana¬ 
tion in order that the audience might better appreciate them.” 

But though parents were baffled, they no doubt applauded, 
lest the children v be upset and—for human motives are usually 
mixed—that they themselves not appear awfully ignorant for their 
years. The bewilderment of the elders was soon dissipated, how¬ 
ever, with the re-appearance of those virturosas, the charming 
Misses Packer, Sowell, and McDavid, who worked out an in¬ 
strumental selection which, in turn, was complemented by the 
"Drums and Cannon Polka,” as noisily rendered by Misses Mc¬ 
Millan and Downing. 
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And then finale. “The concluding piece was a grand chorus, 
'Come Away 7 by the entire class: All of the musical exercises, 77 the 
reporter was satisfied, reflected “great credit upon Miss Celia 
Williams, as did the examinations during the week, upon the 

teachers in the other departments. 7710 

. / _ ' 

The inauguration and growth of the Collegiate Institute was 
a reflection of that larger prosperity now pulsating throughout 
the Brewton economy and already creating a society of widely 
separated classes. Individualistic to the core, as shrewd as any 
Yankee industrialists ever were, and riding the crest of a Gilded 
Age characterized by government unawareness, indifference, or 
even abetment, the local capitalists were amassing comfortable 
fortunes; and—for the Gospel of Wealth was not Andrew Carne¬ 
gie's exclusive discovery—it was from their personal swollen 
purses that flowed the superabundance of hard cash that made 
possible many a civic undertaking. 

'■ The Day of the Lumber Barons was the present. The Harold 
Brothers, bringing in additional partners when exigency dictated, 
and shuffling them off when they pleased, continued to expand, 
purchasing new thousands of timbered acres for rapid exploita¬ 
tion. By the mid- c eighties they possessed a hundred thousand 
dollars of plant equipment, while their annual cash income was 
almost a quarter of a million. 11 

Henry T. Parker, too, was a business magnate of no second 
order. Besides a block of valuable business houses in the town, 
he held vast timber lands in his own name, along with mills in 
Florida, and was additionally a partner in the Parker and (E. M.) 
Lovelace Company, established in c 82. This firm held sixteen 
thousand acres outright and cut twenty-five thousand feet of 
lumber a day. Nor did E, M. Lovelace confine his own activities 
exclusively to this firm, for he was also deeply invested in the 
Lovelace and Lovelace Company, which controlled ten thousand 


^Standard Guage , June 27, 1889. 
11 Memorial Record , I, 966-967. 
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acres of well forested land and had an even greater milling ca¬ 
pacity than did theParker-Lovelace alliance. 12 

Elisha Downing was now living in Castleberry, but his fin¬ 
ancial interests lay mainly in Brewton, where he held a sub¬ 
stantial number of shares in the Bank and maintained a real 
estate agency. His own milling company, the Cedar Creek, held 
some eighteen thousand acres; 13 and in that important corporation 
his son Wiley, who maintained a Brewton home, later came to 
own a third of the stock. 14 

Charles Sowell, having descended from riches to i;ags, was by 
this time affluent again, and that as a result of his own un¬ 
remitting toil He disposed of his timber lands, in 1888, at a re¬ 
putedly handsome profit; 15 but his keen interest in the continuing 
prosperity of the pine belt he never surrendered. Nor did many 
others, who clearly saw that the economic health of Brewton and, 

indeed, of the entire region, was irrevocably wedded to the lum¬ 
ber industry. . 

Yet the golden flow of profits drowned out the cautioning 
admonishments of the less sanguine, and extensive stands of 
timber were being subjected to unscientific and merciless cut¬ 
tings. The very lavishness of the supply invited wantonness. Ex¬ 
panding uses for resin and turpentine made matters worse. Pines 
which were not cut were frequently “bled” to death and, once 
bled, were not worth cutting. Temporary mills had long since 
given way to more permanent establishments, and these, for the 
most part, were kept operating at seventy-five percent capacity 
day in and day out. So pronounced was the urge for immediate 
rewards’ that it has been said “a man without a reputation, busi¬ 
ness experience, or financial credit, if he could swing an ax or 
secure and control a number of box choppers, could get all the 
money he required....” And thus, between felling and bleeding, 


12 lbid., I, 989, 979. 
a lbid„ I, 958. 
u Ibid„ I, 1004. 
w Ibid. 
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the forest slowly moved back, while “trees were so weakened 
that numbers of them died in their places, standing like grim 
skeletons in serried ranks, or, under the pressure of a strong 
wind....tottered in countless numbers to their fall.” 10 

■s' • ’ ' 

.’0 

It was during this decade, however, that the Federal gov¬ 
ernment began laying a heavier hand on despoilers of the nat¬ 
ural resources. Carl Schurz especially, born as he was in tree- 
revering Germany, made no gentle Secretary, of the Interior. 
He caused existing prohibitory laws to be rigorously enforced, 
and it was with gratification that the BANNER remarked that 
Judge H. T. Toulmin, of the United States District Court of Mo : 
bile, was winning “golden opinions” by imposing stiff sentences 
on employers who knowingly sent their ax-wielders into the 
Federal domains. 17 

Less golden were the opinions won by the passage of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. Railroad companies immediately 
concluded that the legislation would force rates skyward, and 
the lumber barons responded with a protesting roar. On Tues¬ 
day, April 26, 1887, they gloweringly assembled in the law of¬ 
fices of Jim Davison, elected Charles Sowell chairman and Henry 
Matthis secretary, and engaged in a lengthy discussion and cas¬ 
tigations of the “obnoxious” statute. Finally they resolved that 
in the opinion of the meeting, the immediate enforcement of the 
... Bill would work irreparable injury to the business interests 
of our city,” and they thereupon appointed a committee con¬ 
sisting of D. W. and J. Blacksher, Jr., C. L. Sowell, J. J. Polley, 
C. M. Smith, J. M. Davison, and H. H. Matthis “to draw up - a 
memorial to the commission and present same to them at Mobile, 
protesting . . ., and asking that so far as the L. & N. Railroad 
and its branches are concerned,” full force of the Act be not 
applied. 18 


1(! Clark, in the Memorial Record, I, 303-304. 
17 Brewton Banner, Mar. 10, 1887. 

3S Brewton Banner, Apr. 28, 1887, 
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Fresh from this meeting, Matthis editorially thundered, 
pointing out that if rates were to be higher, “our mills will be 
forced to suspend operations, because they can not pay a higher 
rate of freight than they now pay.” 10 But, as so often with eco¬ 
nomic prognostications, rates did not soar, nor did the mills close 
dowti. 

i 

The troubles of Brewtonians and railroad interests did not, 
however, end here; for once ogain Edmund Brewton was busy 
with his curious brand of land sales manipulation. 20 Having 
smelled more than honesty permitted him to ignore, R. L. Mc¬ 
Connell, in his capacity as a trustee for the Mobile and Girard 
spoke out in/ the Banners 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

it having come to my knowledge that E. T. Brewton, claim¬ 
ing to be an agent for the M. & O (sic) R. R. lands, has sold and 
given receipts—This is to notify all persons holding these receipts 
to come forward and deposit the same with R. L. McConnell at 
Brewton, Alabama, on or before Friday, April 1st (1887). This 
call is necessary as the trustees wish to investigate all these mat¬ 
ters with as little delay as possible. 21 


No further newspaper allusions are to be found to these 
transactions and one is left to conjecture this particular denounce¬ 
ment; but it was with this species of business, what with its 
shaded operations and its trailing off into a twilight of hidden 
outcomes, that Edmund Brewton was compounding the rep¬ 
utation fated to terminate in electoral disaster in 1892. 


Yet with municipal troubles only ephemeral, and with in¬ 
dustry booming, citizens were looking expectantly to even bet¬ 
ter days. Few news issues lacked lengthy eulogies of the pres¬ 
ent or failed to prognosticate grander attainments in the offing. 
In one editoiial McConnell boasted on a boom in building im¬ 
provements” utterly unlike anything “ever . . . seen before;” and 
then, addressing himself to Eastern capitalists (albiet they were 
some distance removed), he sermonized that 


“McConnell; Ibid. 

“Cf. ante, 30. 

21 Brewton Banner, Mar. 24, 1887. 
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With cheap lands, an exhaustless supply of timber, good 
water, good health, the best climate in the world (all this but 
two years after the yellow fever plague), and home facilities 
for education, with a navigable river, a -railroad and a suffi¬ 
ciency of water power; it looks as though one or more manu- 
factories would be planted here, while capital is seeking in- 
vestment in the South. We would like to see the dawn of such 
a day.™ 

Charles Robbins, speaking through the Standard Gauge , be¬ 
lieved he already espied such a day, and with prophetic insight 
he pointed to “the canning and shipping of fruit and vegetables... 
as the coming industry of this section,” and that at a time when 
there were no more than two hundred acres under diversified 
cultivation. 23 

. # # # • ! 

In 1883 Brewtonians, viewing the expanding society of 
which they were all ,a part, might pause pridefully to glance a 
second time at buildings in construction, the while humming 
When the Robins Nest Again.” 111 Ladies of the rising lumber peer- 
age, riding by in their carriages, would nod enormous, plumed 
hats graciously one to the other, straighten out rustling, silken 
dresses and manifold petticoats, and continue their individual 
ways in conscious splender. 25 Occasionally, too, the black drivers 
would check their pairs in order to make a cautious detour of a 

grunting porker, the presence of which would not be tolerated in 
the streets until ’88. 

The baronage was being augmented by socially acceptable 
newcomers, and by interlinking marriages. Dr. S. D. Henderson, 
natively of Pensacola and reputedly one of the most brilliant 
graduates of the Alabama Medical College, settled in Brewton 
in 1887; his was an old family, and to prove it he could refer back 
to his paternal grandfather, who had escaped death at the hands 


“McConnell, in the Brewton Banner, July 30, 1885. 

“Robbins, in the Brewton Standard Gauge, May 23, 1889. 
“Montgomery Advertiser, July 22, 1934. 

“Descriptions drawn from the newspaper pictorial advertisements of 
the time. 
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of pirates because of his Masonic affiliations, 20 Another physician, 
Joseph L. Bass, a South Carolinian, arrived in the same year and 
soon had won his way into the “most refined social circles of the 
city.” 27 James Sowell, born only two months before his father, 
Charles, went off to war, had, in an age inclined to lay stress on 
social accomplishment, developed until he was “withal an elegant 
and intelligent gentlemen;” and, on February 16,1887, he con¬ 
firmed suspicions that John Arends was about to lose his second 
daughter, Aloise, by taking her to wife. 23 In the same year burly, 
gentlemanly, and popular Charles F. Rankin, having lost his first 
wife, Lillie Lovelace, took his second bride, Miss Susan Martin. 2 " 
And finally, in 1889, editor Charles Robbins, not past his mid¬ 
thirties and still possibly the most eligible bachelor in town, sur¬ 
rendered his sing wretchedness to marry Henry T. Parkers 
daughter, Lillie. 30 

The tendency toward intermarriage among the baronage 
and their allies was pronounced, owing, one might well suspect 
to the limited population and to those considerations always die- 
tacted by social affinity. Or, should one prefer to eschew so¬ 
ciological determination, he might conclude that love, also, had 
something to do with the matter. 

A careful checking of the compendious biographies of the 
leading citizens of the time discloses that the upper-class 
males were on the average, marrying by the time they were 
23.09 years of age, the females at 18.23 years; and these 
unions produced a fraction over six children per couple. 31 In 
the lower social echelons, it is to be suspected the age level 
was probably even less, and the children more. 

In those days when one wished to conduct a courtship, he 
borrowed the parental conveyance (That, of course, is a timeless 
universal), or if the conveyance were unavailable (a universal 
variation of the timeless universal), he could hire “a handsome 
turnout” at T. S. Sowell’s Livery Stable—the “U drive its” of 


2(1 Memorial Record, I, 971-972. 27. Ibid., I, 954. 28. Ibid ,, I. 1002, 29, 
Ibid., 1, 992-996. 30 Ibid., I. 999. 

^Statistics compiled from the Memorial Record, I. 952-1004, passim. 
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grandfathers youthful yesteryears. Sowell, was then yearning for 
the quiet of his Wallace farm, and a few years later he sold, his 
business to that shrewd horse-fancier, Wiley Pridgen, 32 without, 
it may be well to note, seeming to deflect any of Cupid’s feathery 
blasts. 

Milady, during the greater part of the eighties, was not great¬ 
ly better off in regard to her wearing apparel than had been her 
older sister a decade before. She was still the consuming joy of 
the dress designers’ passion for excess, and she warmed the heart 
of every manufacturer cf cloth. One unforgettable illustration 
adorned the Standard Guage, in 1889, being labeled “Healthful 
(It should have been ‘Exhaustive”) Exercise.” Behold: two 
maidens are frisking about a tennis court in genteelest merriment. 
They needs must eliminate overheard volleys clearly, for their 
sweeping headgears are sufficient each to shade its wearer’s side 
of the court. And, so, racket in one hand, and a tremendous sur¬ 
plusage of skirts clutched in the other, they glide hither and yon 
to rebuff the bouncing ball, leaving the spectator to their gaiety 
in genuine fear, lest a chance stirring of the air waft them, en¬ 
veloped in natural paraschutes, quite away. 33 

A further indication of social crystalization was evidenced 
by the establishment of lodges. On the evening of Friday, Oc¬ 
tober 15, 1886, a local chapter of the Knights of Honor was or¬ 
ganized. Charles Rankin Was elected Dictator, J. T. McGowin 
Vice Dictator, and Millard Brooks Assistant Vice Dictator (In 
larger towns the dictatorial hierarchy must have been stagger¬ 
ing.) The annual membership fee of nine dollars was paid by 
many of the leading burghers. Meetings were bi-monthly, “com¬ 
munication (being held) on Monday evening after the first of 
each month and third Monday in each month.” 31 

A local unit of the Knights of Pythias was, also, founded about 
this time, with such worthies as Jim Davison, Andrew Harold, 
Charles D. and S. D. Henderson, E. M. Lovelace, James and Ed- 


w lhid,, I, 1003. 

“Brewton Standard Guage, May 23, 1889. 
“‘Brewton Banner , Oct. 21, 1886. 
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ward McMillan, Henry Parker, Charles Rankin, Thomas Sowell, 
and Millard Brooks listed as members. 35 

Undoubtedly less to the liking of the barons, and certainly 
not including their names in its membership, was an assembly of 
the Knights of Labor, set afoot in 1889“ After making bare men¬ 
tion of the fact of initiation the newspapers became silent, and 
it is to be judged from their continuing reticence that this labor 
union met that death by suggestion which industrial fl tycoons, 
concentrating their collective scowls on a small town in the ‘80’s, 
might easily induce. 

But the barons, along with many others, were not failing, the 
while, to lend their support to organized religion. In 1880 Brew- 
ton was still a part of the Methodist circuit of Pollard; but when 
the Reverend R. P. Baker laid down his life in the plague of 1883, 
he was succeeded by the Reverend B. C. Glenn, first resident 
pastor of the Brewton charge. ’ The latter’s home was estab¬ 
lished in the house now owned by Miss Irene Carmack. When in 
turn Glenn was succeeded by the Reverend A. C. Hundley (1885- 
1889), a permanent parsonage was erected on the property of 
the church itself; and thus Hundley’s successor, the Reverend 
J. P. Roberts, foimd matters in 1889. 37 

Much material being lost, else destroyed in a fire in 1911, 
extant Baptist records are less complete; but it is certain that 
meetings were still being conducted, during the “eighties, in Alco 
at the Pilgrom’s Rest. 38 

It was the forces of organized religion which, once the yel¬ 
low fever was naught than an unhappy memory, sought for new 
services to perform, and finding in Demon Rum an ever-present 
underminer of community virtue, they formed their battalions. 
Sensitive to their gentle but insistent pressure, the Times went so 
far as to devote a column of its front page to a “Temperance De- 


™Memorial Record, I, 956-1003, passim. 

“Brewton Standard Guage, Mar. 22, 1889. 
“Calhoun, in the Brewton Standard, Mar. 5, 1931. 
“Fleming; Ibid.; Brewton Banner, Sep. 30, 1886. 
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partment,” in which the public was betimes emotionally made 
aware of the horrors of the devil’s brew and of its dire effects on 
body and soul; and not infrequently the Times was pleased (or 
forced) to treat its readers to a sampling of temperance doggerel, 
the calibre of which, so the critical might assert, was best calcu¬ 
lated to drive weaker men to drink. 
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CHAPTER V 

The ‘Nineties-. Gay and Otherwise 

Charles Robbins, piloting the Standard Gauge into the un¬ 
chartered waters of a new decade, might well claim that his paper 
was the “official news organ of Escambia County;” but within 
two years his monopoly was to be challenged. On Tuesday, May 
24, 1892, Charles D. Henderson, an old hand in the newspaper 
game (He had helped Robbins launch the Gauge in Pollard) en- 
teied the lists. His infant weekly he daringly labeled the Brewton 
Leader and, with less daring, announced that its policies would 
be those of Democratic orthodoxy. 1 

The first issues of the Leader were decidedly inferior to 
those of its established rival in mechanics, content, and quality; 
but very soon the staff had settled down, acquired journalistic 
polish, and were producing as good a four page publication as 
were their competitors. Three months after its salutatory the new¬ 
comer made a telling bid for local supremacy by expanding to an 
unprecedented eight pages and by assuming certain of the ex¬ 
ternal features of a city daily. 5 To this challenge Robbins made no 
response, continuing placidly along his more conservative, but 
time-proven, path. He had faced competition before and had sur¬ 
vived it: once fire had wrought the destruction of a rival. Now, 
he may well have suspected, the rival would destroy himself, and 
that by overbidding for the capture of a limited market. And this 
proved the case. In December, 1892, the Leader limped quietly 
back to its former, four-page format, and in May, 1893, Hender¬ 
son, with more emphasis than was called for by conviction, pre¬ 
dictated a roseate future for his journal. 3 But this was the smoke 
screen covering a further retreat into complete oblivion. His piece 
spoken, the Leader abruptly terminated publication. 

In baseball terminology, the disappearance of the Leader 
credited the Gauge with two down; but the same terminology 


‘The Brewton (Alabama) Leader, May 24, 1892. 
Ibid., Aug. 23, 1892. 

Tbid., May 16, 1893. 
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implied that there would be one to go, and that one had already 
come to bat in February, 1893. 4 This was the Pine-Belt News , 
edited by D. W. Sowell. It was a four-page paper, but of smaller 
issue, in that its pages measured only thirteen by thirty-five 
inches. Published on traditional Thursday, it was professedly 
Democratic in allegiance, but its democracy it failed to capitalize. 
Sowell was apparently convinced that only keen opposition, not 
the past political parallelism, to the Gauge would elicit sustain¬ 
ing support. Indeed, it is not too much to suspect that support may 
already have been promised on a condition of such opposition. At 
any rate, deviation from the Democratic norm became a pro¬ 
nounced formula, and it paid results. Whereas previous editorial 
clashes had been little else than exchanges of personalities, there 
now followed a prolonged conflict on the basis of fundamental 
issues, and both Robbins and Sowell girded for war. “Our Motto: 
Truth, Honesty, and Justice” was plainly stamped across every 
issue of the News , and none could gainsay that “Bluntness” might 
aptly have been added. 

Coincidentally this was the day of the Populists—silver infla¬ 
tionists and spokesmen for launguishing agriculture. The leader of 
the radical hosts in Alabama was Reuben Kolb, and toward him 
Sowell turned as though to a political savior. In 1892, with the 
still-extant Leader safely within the Democratic fold, Robbins had 
not over-exerted himself in relating the virtues of the regular 
party candidates, but now he was impelled to wage an extended 
campaign. By implication he let it be known that Sowell was, as 
far as he was concerned, far from being a Democratic deviation- 
ist, a concealed Republican, Borrowing from the pontifications 
of the Trby Messenger; he pointed out that 

Kolb acknowledges that he got the money to run his cam¬ 
paign he is waging from the Republicans and you know no Demo¬ 
crat would ask the aid of a Republican to run his campaign. 
Neither would a Republican contribute, even if asked to a Demo¬ 
crat campaign fund. Republicans contribute to the campaign fund 
only of men who are solidly on their side, 5 


"Earliest copy missing; calculated by the volume and number of later 
issues, 

6 Brewton Standard Gauge (reprinted from the Troy Messenger), 
Aug. 2, 1894. 
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With the results of the gubernatorial election of 1894 made 
known, Robbins professed elation at the mass rejection of 
Populism; but locally his exultation must have been modified by 
the fact that in Brewton, where a total of 451 votes had been 
cast, Kolb had polled 212, or merely fourteen less than a majority. 
Clearly the Standard Gauge could not profess to speak for, let 
alone dictate, overwhelming popular sentiment. But that not¬ 
withstanding, Robbins would have a final word; in August he 
bitterly castigated Kolb as an “irreconcilable howler and perpet¬ 
ual candidate/' So far as that politician’s claims to having been 
fraudently counted out were concerned, he might continue 
posing “as a martyr to his republican colleagues of the East,” but 
Robbins himself would gladly “let the past bury its past with 
those who have no grievance” and join his fellow citizens in en- 
gaging “in other pursuits, than in the undertaking to vindicate 
such a pretender....” 5 

Soon, however, the picture was to be viewed from a different 
light. Bimetallism under Kolb would have been ruinous; but with 
the endorsement by the national Democracy of that same plank, 
Robbins gradually began to discover its hitherto unsuspected 
virtues. Sowell, on the other hand, champion of Kolbism though 
he had been, eventually descried in the bimetallic formula hor¬ 
rendous possibilities when tinctured by the Byanesque. So com¬ 
plete were these editorial somersaults that they leave the by¬ 
stander with at least a mild suspicion that the political acrobatics 

may have been performed votively to the goddess of mere parti¬ 
sanship. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, March 19, 1896, the Honorable 
Joseph F. Johnson, Democratic gubernatorial candidate, made his 
appearance in Brewton and was introduced by another old news¬ 
paper man, R. L. McConnell, as “a brave soldier and a devoted 
Democrat. In truth a soldierly man, his facial sternness accent¬ 
uated by sweeping moustachios, Johnson harangued his audience 
on the glorious prospects lying in Bryan the Commoner and his 
panacea, sixteen ounces of silver to be minted for every one of 


°Ibid,, August 16, 1894. 
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gold. This, the speaker assumed, would of itself so equitably re¬ 
distribute the national income that New York Yankees would no 
longer possess per capita eight dollars for every paltry one held 
by a good Alabamian. 7 

Robbins was charmed: Johnson would be governor, Bryan 
president; and, he assured his readers, of that there was no doubt, 
for the whole nation was being engulfed in “a silver Tidal wave 8 
Johnson, indeed, became governor, but there the Robbins ac¬ 
curacy in prediction ceased. True, Bryan comfortably carried the 
South, and in Escambia County he polled 607 votes as against 
McKinley s 295. But surely the Standard Guage editor was cha¬ 
grined to learn that all but sixty-eight McKinley votes had been 
cast in Brewton, while Bryan s plurality there was a scant twenty- 
five. 0 Something was curiously out of place. Either too many 
voters were being swayed by Sowell, or, as is more likely, were 
disregarding editorial opinion entirely, to wander off on political 
by-ways of their own choosing. It would almost appear as if those 
who had abandoned regularity for Kolb, now were returned to 
the fold, whereas those who had been regulars, were conservative 
deserters to McKinleyism. 

* “Defeat only defer.” said Robbins cryptically. 10 Later he 
poured verbal soothing balm on his injured spirits by scoffing 
that “The number of men who lay claim to having made Mc¬ 
Kinley’s election possible grows daily, and 'will continue to grow 
until the pie counter gets as bare as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
was,” disregarding the fact that Democrats, too, had been often 
of the ‘"deserving” variety, as others would be in the future. 

4 _ 

Thereafter the worthy editor attempted to forget the wounds 
suffered in the late scuffle and devoted himself assiduously to 
other matters. Soon he had incorporated a system of regular col¬ 
umns relating the news of adjacent towns, while his interest in 
matters state and local, almost to the exclusion of the national 


’Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar. 26, 1896. 
Ihid., Oct. 28, 1896. 

"Ibid., Nov. 5, 1896. 

“Brewton Standard Gauge, Nov. 5, 1896. 
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scene, became pronounced. But from this trend he was jarred by 
the crisis with Spain; and, electing them to play the super- 
nationalist, he virtually erupted in a rash of patriotism, urged 
local boys to show their mettle by enlisting, and magniloquently 
roared that “the sooner we give Spain the licking it is bound to 
get,” so much the better. 11 

But this was only the beginning. On July 7, 1898, the 
hitherto headlineless Standard Gauge burst upon Brewton with., 

HOBSON REPORTED FREE! SPAIN WANTS PEACE! 

And this, in August, was followed with a second eye-catcher, 
announcing that 

v _ 

SPAIN WHINES AS SHE KNEELS AT AMERICA’S FEET 12 

But Colonel Bryan, that peculiar demigod of the Robbinsism 
politics, caused pause in this species of bombast by concluding 
that the struggle with Castile had been, after all, one dedicated to 
the freeing of oppressed peoples, not a concerted thrust to im¬ 
pose on them another imperialism. Thereafter Gauge references 
were all to “Mr. McKinley’s war.” 

Meanwhile, with the Year 1899 rapidly running its course, 
the quadrennial speculations concerning presidential prospects 
was again under way. Bryan was still widely held to be the most 
likely Democratic standard-bearer, and it was in Alabama an as¬ 
sured fact that Joseph F. Johnson would seek re-nomination to 
the governorship. Armed with this knowledge, Editor Sowell, 
whose pen had long since been encrusted with vitriol, led off by 
observing that 

^ *-S . 

If candidate Bryan would walk from town to town, talking 
to people he met, and taking his dinner pail along, he would eret 
at the hearts of those whose cause he claims to champion. Riding 
in state in luxurious cars, owned by the octupus and managed by 
the trusts and dining sumptiously every day—well, that is another 
story. 13 


n lbid Apr. 28, 1898. 

™lbid„ Aug. 11, 1898. 

^Brewton Leader (quoting the New Orleans Picayune), Sep, 14, 1899. 
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This he crowned by remarking, as he followed Bryan s 
itinerary, that that gentleman “has gone to Texas ostensibly for 
the purpose of rest and recreation....;” but Sowell doubted that 
either the Commoner or the public would long enjoy quietude, 
since “it is impossible for him to keep his bazoo closed long at 
a time. 1 * And so far as Robbins’ gubernatorial pride, Johnson, 
was concerned, it was by this date an established Sowell custom 
to dismiss him as the would-be “Czar Joseph.” 

Thus, with the century running out, the editorial staffs of 
both local journals girded themselves in the armor of verbiage, 
sharpened their venemous quills to even finer points, and pre¬ 
pared to continue the battle in assaulting columns. 

With anything akin to a united front, Brewton, during the 
’nineties, could have placed her sons in any county office they 
might have sought. Adherence to Democracy was, of course, de¬ 
sirable; independence was permissible; and disavowal of Re¬ 
publicanism was a sine qua non. Yet following each election, 
however local, the Gauge would publish the results beneath a 
crowing Democratic fowl captioned “Rooster Again!” as though 
the outcome, long in serious doubt, had been a delightful sur¬ 
prise, a subscription to true policy, and a vindication of mass 
judgement. 

Municipal office, too, brought its proper share of honor and 
power, but its emoluments were meager, and possibly they were 
kept so deliberately: those who would serve were those who 
could afford to. Elections, although ultimately determined by the 
qualified^residents, were easily controlled in that few candidates 
would presume to present themselves if not endorsed by the local 
Democratic caucus ;and, as might be suspected, the lumber 
oligarchs and their allies took care to guide the caucus. As the dec¬ 
ade turned, the eminently respectable Charles F. Rankin was re¬ 
elected mayor, and his council, chosen, according to the provi¬ 
sions of the charter, from the five highest candidates, were J. M. 


u Ibid,, Dec. 7, 1899. 
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Fagen (108 popular votes), D. R. Mayo (62), William H. Strong 
(61), Andrew Harold (59), and A. T. Douglas (57). 15 

Three years later Rankin voluntarily relinquished the may- 
ority in order to take over the postmastership from the now de¬ 
ceased John Arends. 10 He was followed as municipal executive by 
Henry T. Parker, who was succeeded in turn, this in 1895, by 
Charles D. Henderson; and in 1897 William H. Strong became 
mayor, retaining the office until the Twentieth Century. 17 

But the lumber oligarchs were not ultraconservative wor- 
,shippers of the God of Things as They Are only, for in many 
ways they glanced forward, constantly seeking after new media 
of community improvement. Their program, however, necessi¬ 
tated higher taxation and led to resentment among less privileged 
groups. There is evidence that this resentment was mani¬ 
fested in the caucus of 1898, when there resulted an episode 
which Charles Robbins angrily labeled “probably the most dis- 
gi aceful evei to occur in the history of Brewton.” A nominat¬ 
ing meeting was held at the court house in the evening of Friday, 
December 16. Jim Davison occupied the chair, and Robbins and 
W. D. Sowell served as recording secretaries. Nominations were 
made and, so soon as the announcement of the initial tallies had 
convinced them that their candidates would be voted down, some 
twenty-odd men arosei and noisily left the room. A second ballot 
was then taken, but in the midst of the tallying a shower of 
brickbats crushed through the windows. Incensed, Sowell refused 
to act fuither as co-secretary, and J. H. Harold was; named in his 
stead. “A lengthy discussion arose as to the causes of the 
stampede,” and finally, being unable to resolve its business, the 
meeting adjourned until Tuesday evening. At that time, under 
more careful control, Mayor Strong was nominated by acclima¬ 
tion, while Tim Davison, E. M. Lovelace, W. D. Sowell,. J. M. 

Padgett, and J. J. Robbins were named as candidates for the 
council. 18 


15 Brewton Standard Gauze, Tan. 29, 1891 
w Ibid„ Dec. 12, 1895. 

17 lMd,. Sep. 15, 1889 and subsequent issues. 
18 Brewton Standard Gauge , Dec, 22, 1898, 
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In the midsummer of 1890 the Gauge published a directory 
column of men holding county office. Over half of them were 
Brewtonians, while of the rest many had previously resided heie 
or were in some way connected with town interests. Yet this po¬ 
litical preponderance, however marked, was to expand "hat by 
1897 the balance would be tilted even more heavily in favor of 
the county seat. 10 

During the nineties the office of county sheriff was usually 
held by a McMillan, and therein was to lie the basis for a colorful 
item of southern Alabama history, to which superadd an amount 
of pure legend and a current negro ballad. 20 Although unsuccess¬ 
ful in his attempt to unseat Judge Leigh, 21 Jim McMillan had 
made, as he was for some time to continue to make, an excellent 
enforcer of the law. It was widely agreed that his record for 
fearless desperado-hunting was one that none of his predecessors 
could approximate. 23 When, therefore, his brother Ed, Judge 
Leigh’s son-in-law, succeeded him as sheriff in 1892, it was to be 
confronted by a performance difficult to equal. But Ed was him¬ 
self not given to timidity, and the evidence is that he not only 
determined to equal his brother’s record but, if possible, to sur¬ 
pass it. Jim, for example, had never been able to lay hands on the 
notorious negro bandit, ^Railroad Bill, and that criminal Ed 
swore he would take, whether dead or alive. Tradition peisists in 
the McMillan family that upon hearing of this vow, Railroad Bill 
scrawled a note to the new sheriff, saying in effect, I wish you 
hadn’t made that statement because I love you, Mr. Ed, and I 
don’t want to kill you.” 23 


12 lbid Oct. 21, 1897. 

^Railroad Bill mighty bad man 
Shot all lights out brakeman’s hand 
Was lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 

Railroad Bill mighty big spo’t 
Shot all buttons off sheriffs coat 
Was lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 

Railroad Bill was worst old coon 
Killed McMillan by the light of the moon 
Was lookin’ fer Railroad Bill. 

Carl Carmer, Stars Fell on Alabama (New York, 1934), 124. 

21 Ante, 39-40. 

22 Memorial Record , I, 986. , 

^As related by Thomas McMillan, Edward McMillan s grandson. 
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But this caution, if ever inscribed and received, did not deter 
Ed McMillan from pursuing his fixed course. He was, as Charles 
Robbins later recalled, “loyal, chivalrous,...valorous, kind to a 
fault, (possessing a) face which glowed at once with feminine 
tenderness, and darkened with a firmness of courageous resolu¬ 
tion...(a man distinguished for his) handsome features,...And (a) 
manly though soft and impulsive voice.” 24 

Morris Slater had won his unenviable cognomen, “Railroad 
Bill, by the simple and anti-social expedient of robbing cars of 
their fi eight; and beyond this method of sustaining himself, he 
had developed into a callous killer to whom the snuffing out of 
life was a business routine. This Superintendent McKinney of the 
L. &. N. well understood, and it was with the thoughts such 
knowledge conjures up that he and a companion, Jeff Harlen, 
had once hugged the ground for hours, concealed in the under¬ 
growth, while Railroad Bill and a gang of his cronies took their 
good time in pillaging a warehouse hard by.® 

It was not for some time that the hunter and the hunted 
were to meet, but the newspapers of the day, replete with notices 
of Ed McMillan s deeds, testify to his alertness. John Abrams, 
colored cook and chronic miscreant, voiced the general opinion 
after the sheriff had twice run him down: “...no use boss; can’t 
git away from Mr. Ed nohow—nobody can’t.” 20 

By mid-summer, 1895, a pattern of operations had estab¬ 
lished the fact that Railroad Bill was conducting his peculiar 
brand of business in the area lying between Flomaton, Bluff 
Springs, Wilson, and Bay Minette. But the evidence was also in¬ 
escapable that he was being well supplied with accurate infor¬ 
mation as to successive plans matured for his capture; and it was 
suspected, therefore, that his fellow' blacks, along with numbers 
of rural whites, terrified at his supposedly supernatural powers, 
were relaving him their knowledge of movements made by law 
officers. Then, on Monday, July 1, 1895, news reached McMillan 


Dc^Sg 6 1898 Vt ° n Standard Gau Z e > Sep. 12, 1895. 
2, Brewton Leader, Oct. 25, 1892. 
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that the bandit had been seen at Molino; whereupon the sheriff 
saddled his mount, checked his revolvers, and rode off in the 
company of Dr. O’Bannon and the latter’s son, Charles. 

Railroad Bill was not at Molino. He never lingered long in a 
given locale; so the party rode on. The next day they came across 
a trembling negro who declared that the quarry was staying in a 
shanty about half a mile above the railroad station at Bluff 
Springs; and thither the small posse started about nine o’clock 
Wednesday night. It had jogged but a little way .past the upper 
confines of he town when a well-known voice from the wayside 
thickets challenged them: “Who’s there?” 

And without waiting for a reply. Railroad Bill opened fire. 
No one was hit, but McMillan, riding into the moonlight, turned 
in his saddle and whipped out a revolver. Immediately he was 
struck, the bullet piercing the flesh near the heart and ranging 
downward through his back. As he toppled from his saddle, his 
companions returned a rapid fire, O’Bannon later swore that he 
had aimed squarely at Railroad’s muzzle-flash and must have rid¬ 
dled him. But neither he nor his son thought it the better part of 
wisdom to investigate by plunging noisly into the dark wood¬ 
lands. Rather they turned to the wounded man and asked if he 
were badly injured. 

“Yes,” he gasped, “I’m killed!” 

He was speedily removed to the home of Dr. John McDavid 
and a message dispatched post haste to the county seat. Superin¬ 
tendent McKinney was wired, and a coach was hurried to Brew- 
ton by special engine to take a few immediate friends and two 
doctors to the fatal bed. Before they could arrive, McMillan, 
realizing his condition, asked those about him to pray for his soul, 
and sank into the agony-releasing quietude of death. 27 

Brewton exploded in wrath. A committee offered over 
twelve hundred dollars for information leading to the apprehen¬ 
sion of the murderer, or for his delivery, dead or alive, “prefer- 


^Brewton Standard Gauge, July 4, 1895. 
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ably dead,” while L. & N, guaranteed a life pass to the man who 
would bring him down. 28 The hunt mushroomed, and Jim Mc¬ 
Millan received the Governor’s commission to carry on as sheriff 
ad interim . 0 But Railroad seemed to have vanished into thin air. 

McKinney, also, continued the search, and in this fashion es¬ 
tablished contact with a sneaking negro, Mark Stinson, a former 
colleague of the murderer. The Superintendent talked with him 
at length and promised him immunity from prosecution for past 
misdemeanors should he betray his sometime leader. Warmed by 
this attention, the colored man became communicative and 
grinning knowingly with the two stumps serving as teeth in his. 
lower jaw, promised co-operation. He was never seen alive 
again. 30 It almost appeared as though the superstitious folk of the 
backcountry had good cause to associate the name of the dread 
killer with the preternatural. 

Months passed with no further news. Then word was fur¬ 
tively passed that Railroad Bill, lying low, was back in the 
county. One Tidmore, who kept a grocery store at Atmore, be¬ 
lieved that he knew the approximate whereabouts of the hunted 
man and concocted plans to trap him. He came to an agreement 
with a fellow townsman, R. J. John, who thenceforth kept a 
double-chamber shotgun leaning handily behind Tidmore’s cider 
barrell. Another Atmore resident, Leonard McGowin, worked 
directly with Jim McMillan. These two, on the afternoon of Sat¬ 
urday, March 7, 1896, rode heavily armed about the scenes the 
desperado was rumored to be frequenting. They visited one 
shanty with no luck but thought that, perhaps, they had espied 
him near another. If so, he quickly vanished. McMillan had no 
moie time to spend and, leaving word that he be advised quickly 
in event of significant developments,.returned home. 

That nwht Tidmore confided to John his belief that Rail¬ 
road might be driven to look for victuals; so John sat down by 
his weapon and sipped cider. McGowin, too, felt that the out- 


x Vnd., Mar. 12, 1896. 
m Ibid., July 18, 1895. 
30 Ibid ., Dec. 29, 1898. 
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law must soon seek sustenance, and with a friend named Lea¬ 
ther wood, he rodq over to Tidmore’s. Here he and his compan¬ 
ion dismounted and tied their horses. The door of the store they 
found closed, so they welked around to a side window, only to 
find that several buyers within obstructed the view. On pretext 
of being a customer, Leatherwood then opened the door and 
entered, as McGowin looked past his shoulder, and, lo! standing 
there in the flesh,, with his back partially turned, was the object 
of a thousand searches—Railroad Bill. Having taken one look, 
McGowin leveled his rifle and pressed the trigger. Almost sim¬ 
ultaneously John whipped his shotgun from its resting-place and 
fired. McGowin stepped back hastily into the night. He thought 
he had seen his target fall, but the second bark of a firearm 
caused him to believe that the black querry might still be full 
of fight. He cocked his piece again. But it was a white man 
who appeared at the door, he stating casually enough, 

“Well, we’ve got a dead nigger.” 

News of the slaying reached Brewton about nine o’clock. 
Jim McMillan hastily wired McKinney, who shot back the reply, 
“Get your men ready. I will have a coach there in thirty min¬ 
utes.” Exciting rumors spread rapidly throughout the town, and 
an exultant crowd milled about the station. Better than his 
word, McKinney had a special engine and coach on the track 
before his stipulated time; and the sheriff, and his deputies went 
roaring down the road to Atmore. 

Arrived, they leaped off. Lanterns flashed. Voices buzzed 
in the flickering shadows. The group started walking toward 
Tidmore’s. Some quickened their steps. Then they all broke 
and ran. 

“Reckon y’all wouldn’t be in such a hurry if you thought he 
was alive,” someone yelled. 

It was very dark, and all was quiet about Tidmore’s store. 
But there, lying in the center of the floor in a pool of his own 
blood was the dead assasin, presenting. 
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a terrible appearance, his face having been badly torn with a 
load ot shot, said to have been fired after he was down. He had 
on dirty, greasy looking clothes, shoes worn through at the toes, 
a much-used leather belt around his waist, in which was his 
revolver on his right side and his Winchester on his left and 
down his pants leg. 

Having viewed the body in silent and grim satisfaction for 
some minutes, McMillan ordered it taken to Brewton. There it 
was embalmed, placed in a metallic casket, and put on public 
display. Two days later it was sent to Montgomery, where it 
was again exposed to the gaze of all who cared to view it. 31 And 
hence to Potter’s Field. There was purpose in this unusual pro- 
ceduie: it represented an effort to dispel from the minds of the 
credulous the myth that Railroad Bill was immortal. “But there 
aie people in the little shacks far back in the woods who do 
not believe that Railroad Bill is dead. Not him ,’ they say, and 

laugh and tell of the time he changed himself into a sheep to 
watch the posse go by.” 32 


There followed some natural questioning in the matter of 
making the awards for terminating the bandit’s career. Dr. M. 
M. McLendon, of Brewton, pronounced “the first bullet fired by 
McGowin to have been the fatal one;” but a committee thought 
it best to split the prize money between McGowin and John, 
while the life railroad pass was awarded solely to the former.® 

The sequel of this tale came to pass in April, 1899, when 
some fishermen, dragging nets in an unnamed part of the coun¬ 
ty, hauled in the jawbone of a human skull. Two stump-teeth 
in the center confirmed its having been that of the vanished Mark 
Stinson, The body, brought to the surface by subsequent dredg¬ 
ing, had been sunk in the lagoon, by weights. With a deep sigh 
of telief, McKinney could now settle back in his superintendent’s 


IHi 


J,Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar. 12, 1896. 

Gamier, _ Stars Fell on Alabama, 125; one must take this author’s 
statements with due caution, for cross-reference discloses that, in an effect 
to achieve greater drama, he bowdlerized and contracted his primary 

sources. The result, oddly enough, was that his account of Railroad Bill 
loses much of its inherent drama. 

‘“Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar. 12, 1896. 
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chair and inscribe “finis” to the whole adventure. But such an 
adventure deserves at least a momenta, and the skull of his 
would-be collaborator reposed for some years in a drawer to his 
office desk. 8 * 

Whatever resentment may have been felt at the taxation 
program of the lumber oligarchy, the municipal treasurer s re¬ 
port was so late as 1891 still an interesting study in brevity and 
simplicity: 


Receipts - $1,809.97 

Disbursement - 1,809.97 

Claims against, and uncollected 

taxes 684.06 

Available resources -- 497.08 

Total indebtedness _- 186.38'" 


But the spirit militating for change was embedded in the 
sentiment that brevity and simplicity, although perhaps literary 
virtues, neither connote nor beget civic progress, especially of 
the material sort. And as millstones around the forward-thrust¬ 
ing neck of Progress the oligarchs would single out provincialism 
—it must be cast aside; and satisfaction with dimutiveness—it 
must be uprooted; and again, complacency with homeliness—it 
must be shaken. Clearly the first step must be the easiest, and 
that might well lie in the direction of beautification and sanita¬ 
tion: something to hit the eye. Firmly, then, Town Marshal B. 
B. Brewton initiated the campaign by reminding the burghers 
that “The hog law of our town of Brewton has never been re¬ 
pealed and all persons having hogs running at large in the town 
are hereby notified to take up 1 the same or they (He undoubted¬ 
ly meant the hogs) will'be taken.in charge by the, town.” 30 

The next gesture was to impose a five-dollar fine on those 
careless sorts who continued to hitch their horses to shade trees, 
so allowing the animals to rub their callous necks on the trunks, 
or to take leisurely repast from the foliage above. To which 
Sowell made rejoinder that there were “yet very few if any 


Si Ibid„ Dec. 22, 1898. 

8 T bid., Jan. 8, 1891. 

“Brewton Leader, Aug, 16, 1892. 
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hitching posts . . . provided,” and suggested that the town erect 
fifty “for the present.” 3 ' 

Again, the city fathers were resolved that the dread fever 
days of 85 should not be repeated. Were quarantines to be 
issued, they henceforth must be by Brewton, not against her. 
One detects an almost gleeful haste, then, with which they laid 

such a ban, in the summer of 1897, against Mobile and Pensa¬ 
cola. 


Trains passing through those municipalities were not allow¬ 
ed. to stop, while all others northward bound were subject to in¬ 
spection. “Let people pursue the even tenor of their ways,” 
was Robbins complacent advice, attend to their respective 

business and rest assured that the authorities are now doing 
their duty.” 38 

But complacency suffered deflation when, on Monday af¬ 
ternoon, October 3, 1897, Bob Rabb, the quarantine officer, ex¬ 
amined a tiain. That night he was taken to his home in Alco 
with a high fever. “A bilious attack,” was the official phrase 
foi it, and by Thursday Rabb was sitting up. An interviewer 
found him chewing contentedly on a quid of tobacco. 

It s all foolishness about those folks being scared of me,” 

he drawled. “I have got a little fever to be sure, but I haven’t 
got any yellow fever.” 30 


This assertion notwithstanding, the towns between Brew- 
ton and Montgomery hastily quarantined the quarintiners, and 
it was with a somewhat defensive air that the Gauge subse¬ 
quently admitted that “Mr. Rob Rabb (is) the only case that 
has been in the county, (and) he has recovered entirely.” Then 
it hurried on to refute with indignation gossip to the effect that 
the scourge had left Flomaton depopulated. 10 It was this sort 
of unfounded whispering that kindled the wrath of Mayor 


37 

SS 


Brewton Pine-Belt News, July 8, 1897. 

3l ^°hbins, in the Brewton Standard Gauge, Sept. 16, 1897. 

,0 Ibid., Oct, 28, 1897. 
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Charles Henderson—-so much so that in September he took of¬ 
ficial cognizance of the “false and malicious rumors” designa¬ 
ting Brewton an active fever zone and, testily affirming that 
“All such reports will hereafter be closely investigated,” threat¬ 
ened the “guilty parties” with the “full penalty of the law. 41 

Medicinal knowledge affecting the disease had increased 
in no wise since 1883, but prevailing acceptance of the germ 
theory caused noticeable alterations in operational claims made 
for the very cure-alls, which some ten and twenty years before, 
had brought identical benefits by different means. Thus 

CASCARETS CANDY CATHARTIC kills Yellow jack 
wherever they find him. No one who takes Cascarets regularly 
and systematically (palpable loophole) is in danger from the 
dreadful disease. Cascarets kill Yellow fever germs in the bowels 
and prevent new ones from breeding. 

10c 25c 50c, all druggists. 45 

But as Time heals all wounds, so did it dissipate false and 
malicious reports, without affecting false advertising; and with 
uneasiness past, the campaign for Progress continued unabated. 
Already as early as 1892 the proponents of change had taken 
partial steps toward equipping the town with two most obvious 
evidences of modernity, a water and an electrical plant system. 
Henderson, speaking through the Leader , commented on the 
resistance these moves would meet from the forces of the tax- 
timid and predicted that “such sentiment will be represented by 
an opposition ticket in the coming election.” 13 Progress triumph¬ 
ed, however, and a privilege tax was levied on business to form 
a fund for operations. But such a levy came as a dismaying sur¬ 
prise to many who, having endorsed Progress in Principle, 
shrank, upon application, from Progress in Fact. Small enter- 
preneurs cried out that they were being pushed to the wall, and 
others joined them to call for repeal. 44 By 1894 the tax had be¬ 
come the central issue of local politics, with “One prominent 
merchant (declaring ) that the ... tax should be abolished for 


n lbid Oct. 7, 1897. 

4a Brewton Standard Gauge , Oct, 7, 1897. 
43 Brewton Leader , Nov, 29, 1892, 

4i Brewton Standard Guage , Aug, 16, 1894, 
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the reason that the town (could) be run without it.” 45 Pre¬ 
cisely; and hence defenders of the fund were able to yield with 
seeming grace to the representations of the abolitionists: the 
wherewithall at hand was now sufficient to underwrite the im¬ 
provements for which the tax had originally been provided. By 
1897 the municipally owned and controlled waterworks were in 
operation. Mayor W. H. Strong, a prime mover in this enter¬ 
prise, served as agent to whom those desiring tap water made 
application. Rates, as announced, whatever they may have 
seemed to contemporaries, would today be unbelievable: 

Dwelling houses 

1 opening ----$6.00 per year 

2 opening -- 8.00 per year 

3 openings ----....-9.00 per year 

& $1.00 per year for each additional opening. 

Hotels 

1 opening ----- 9.00 per year 

2 openings __--12.00 per year 

3 openings ---14.00 per year 

& $2.00 per year for each additional opening. 

• Livery stables 

1 opening __.___$12,00 per year 

2 openings ------- 18.00 per year 

& $3.00 per year for each additional opening." 

All rates were payable in advance each quarter, and string¬ 
ent regulations were laid down to prevent depredation; all will¬ 
ful damage was to be fined at double the cost to' the city, but 
would be in “no case less than $5.00.” One-half of the'fine 
would be paid to any informer making an affidavit, and if an 
apprehended vandal were unwilling or unable to pay his fine, he 
was “to labor for the town afj the discretion of the mayor.” 47 

In his additional capacity as Superintendent of the Light 
and Water Plant, Mayor Strong was enabled within a year to 
boast of the installation of tap system in seventeen private 
dwellings, with twenty-three openings; in two livery stables, with 


“Ibid., Nov. 29, 1894. 

“Brewton Standard Gauge, Jan. 20, 1898. It is well to note that 
these “openings" were not facuets but rather tappings of the main , 

i7 Ibid , 
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three openings; and of four openings for as many sprinklers in 
front of business houses. These installations netted a revenue 
of eleven dollars and) thirty-nine cents a month. 48 

Even more impressive was Progress in reference to the use 
of electricity. "‘We have,” His Honor could say, 4 now installed 
a total of five hundred and forty-one 16 c. p. lights and two arc 
lamps . . . producing a revenue of $230.10 per month. Besides 
this we have twenty-five 2000 c. p. arc lamps on streets and 56 
lights in city service.” 40 A bit later he cautioned consumers (This 
in a day when meters were unknown) to inform him with due 
haste if they contemplated changing the wattage of bulbs burn¬ 
ed on their premises, as it would be necessary to revise their 
bill accordingly. 50 

Beyond cosmopolitanism in its materialistic externals. Pro¬ 
gress contained another facet, and that consisted of a laborious 
endeavor to lure in Yankee agrarians in the interest of agricultur¬ 
al expansion and diversification. Robbins, as the handiest spokes- 
for those advocating change, strained mightily to convince him¬ 
self that so compulsive were the motives for immigration to 
Alabama that the state was surely on the verge of an unprece¬ 
dented boom. 51 His fervor won for him a position as secretary 
and treasurer of the recently established* Southern Alabama Real 
Estate and Immigration Agency, of which the ubiquitous and 
furiously busy W. H. Strong was president and general man¬ 
ager. 

When prospective individual buyers seemed hesitant, Rob¬ 
bins suggested that the great tracts were “suitable for colonies/* 53 
thus tacitly acknowledging that unscientific exploitation of the 
once heavily timbered lands had stripped untold acres of their 
luxuriant growth, and so unconsciously recording it, too, that the 
barons, their revenue cut off in one fashion, were resolved to 
re-open it by another. True, there was some dissent. From 


4s Brewton Standard Gauge, Apr. 14, 1898. 
™lbid. 

m lbid„ Sep. 15, 1898. 

51 Ibid„ Mar. 7, 1895. 

52 lbid,, Mar, 28, 1895. 
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Texas W. L. Mason, for example, wrote that the “spirit of immi¬ 
gration ... is being unnecessarily and detrimentally agitated, 33 
but voices such as his were crying in a wilderness of shattered 
trunks and living scrub. They were countered by such news 
organs as the Montgomery Advertiser, which avowed the South¬ 
ern need for an inpouring of “sturdy Western farmers,” and 
thought the advantages of the milder climate “irresistible if 
thoroughly investigated.” 61 

The Guage editor was being told, meanwhile, that “we are 
actually throwing our lands away at five to ten dollars per acre,” 31 
but such counsel did not dissuade him from importuning out¬ 
siders to take full advantage of such waste. And thus he wrote 
on very earnestly until, in the hard factual grip of a glaciral 

resistance to all his pump-priming, he cried out in one, last, des¬ 
pairing shriek: 

THE TIDE OF IMMIGRATION IS TURNED SOUTH¬ 
WARD AND IT CAN’T BE CHECKED 

Farmers and Their Families Fleeing from the Bleak North¬ 
west South, Seek the Fertile Fields of the Sunny South and 
Its Unexcelled Climate. 50 

Thereafter the columns of the Guage became less assertive, 
inclining instead to vague murmurings and limp pontifications 
anent the limitations of human understanding; for the core fact 
was that if realtors scurried to the L. & N. station with the ar¬ 
rival of each southward train, they met only with regular pas¬ 
sengers, and not, as Robbins would have had it, with a furious 
debouching of landhungry rustics, farming implements in hand. 

For all that. Progress was only partially denied, and that 
denial lay in no surface evidence with the prospering town it¬ 
self. Save for the greater population of the present and the ab¬ 
sence of paved roads, Brewton had arrived at a state of near- 


“Brewton Standard Gauge, Apr. 11, 1895. 

™Ibid ’ Tune r 20 e i895 m ^ MontRomery Advertiser), June 27, 1895. 
m lbid!, Jan. 23,’ 1896.’ 
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modernity. In 1897 the Gauge could boast of the presence of 
the bank (chartered in 1891) 67 , two drug stores, two newspapers, 
a water plant, an electrical company, a telephone exchange, 

25 other first class' mercantile houses, Cotton Gin, Grist Mill, two 
lumber mills with daily output of 75,000 feet each, located inside 
corporation limits; and numerous timber and lumber mills in the 
vicinity, having Brewton for their shipping point. 

Also listed were four legal; firms (Davison and Smith; Rabb, 
Leigh and Leigh; J. ML Rabb; and J. E. Tippen) and seven prac¬ 
ticing physicians-H. H. Malone, J. E. Martin, S. C. Henderson, 
Mason Foshee, E, T. Parker, P. H. M. Tippen, and M. M. Mc¬ 
Lendon. 53 . 


57 Memorial Record, I, 1001. 

cs Brewton Standard Gauge, Oct. 21, 1897. 
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CHAPTER VI 
To the *.Nineties, Good-Bye 

When Dr. Bernard Autrey mounted the steps of the box¬ 
like Collegiate Institute for its September opening in 1890; it 
was with the knowledge that tuition fees had been raised. But 
registration was good, and in his mind there was probably no 
doubt but that the school would continue to flourish. A sche¬ 
dule of the monthly fees is itself partially indicative of what the 
curriculum then provided: 


Primary grade _ $1.50 

Intermediate grade _ 2.50 

Collegiate grade __ 3.50 

Art -...----_ 4.00 

Music instrument lor practice ___ .50 

Book-keeping _________ 5.00 

Telegraphy _ 5.00 

Combined book-keeping and telegraphy __ 7.50 1 


Far from doubt as to the future, there were instead plans 
afoot, looking toward a grander day. The stockholders were de¬ 
sirous of making the school a state-supported normal intstitution, 
or, failing that, at least of procuring a charter. In! the end it was 
the charter which they received, and that through the good of¬ 
fices of State Representative E. P. Loveless. Immediately there¬ 
after it was announced that diplomas would be granted, and the 
grandoise prediction was made that Brewton will become fam¬ 
ous as an educational center.” 2 

In the following February the “worthy . . . Autrey, . . . pride 
of the city, and his accomplished wife” expanded the media of 
educational expression by inaugurating two student associations, 
the one a debating society for young gentlemen, the other a lit¬ 
erary organization for young ladies. 5 Thus dignified by a chart¬ 
er and embellished with forum and circle, the Institute found 
its enrollment soaring. Whereas in 1890 it had housed a hun- 


‘Brewton Standard Gauge, Feb. 26, 1891. 
‘Ibid., June 11, 1891. 

‘Ibid., Feb. 26, 1891. 
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dred and forty-two matriculates, it closed its sessions in 1891 
with some two hundred and three, an increase of forty-three 
percent. And the closing was an historic marker, the occasion 
of the first “commencement,” with which, posterity is solemnly 
assured, “the heart of every lover of Brewton throbbed with 
emotion.” Autrey, true to the expectations (if, indeed, not the 
demands) of that genteeler age, pronounced “an elegant, chaste 
address, eloquently delivered,” and, having acknowledged the 
undulating waves of applause with due academic gravity, pro¬ 
ceeded to award the sheepskins. 

But the Gauge reporter was not entirely pleased, for he 
found it “difficult to understand how exercises engaging a hun¬ 
dred and fifty pupils can be conducted on a stage and in a hall 
the size of our town hall, and leave room for an audience.” Ob¬ 
viously if the school was to prosper, Ve must have a larger 
Hall—an assembly room in some measure adequate to its needs.”'* 
It was to take three years more ere he would be satisfied, but 
at the end of that time his suggestion was given unanticipated 
consideration, for in the spring of 1895 the Collegiate Institute, 
for causes undisclosed, went up in smoke and flame. 5 Several 
public meetings swiftly followed, and as a result, the municipal 
government itself purchased a vacant lot and erected thereon 
a far more attractive, red brick building at a cost of twelve 
thousand five hundred dollars; and this “commodious struc¬ 
ture,” at present the Brewton Grammar School, had a sizable 
auditorium. 6 

There is temptation to imagine what is unsubsantiated; 
namely, that the good Dr. Autrey went up with the older edi¬ 
fice. At "any rate, he is heard of no more, and Professor D. 
Gillis, who had established one of those traditionally “enviable” 
reputations while principal of the state school at Abbeville, took 
his place in October, 1895. He was assisted by Professor W. S. 
Neal 7 , but otherwise the instructoral staff now became com- 


'Brewton Standard Gauge, June 18, 1891. 
nbid., June 13, 1895, 

'Ibid. 
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pletely feminine, consisting of Gillis’ wife, Miss Nannie Gran- 
berry, Miss Mary Lee (art), and Mrs. Mackie Robertson (mu¬ 
sic), who was to die within a short time. 8 

From Greenville the Reverend Dr. A. S. Andrews came to 
lead the Methodists in invoking divine blessings on the resur¬ 
rected temple of learning, and celestial favors were sought by 
the pastors of other denominations for two days following. Then 
Gillis tabulated his muster rolls and found that there were on 
hand a hundred and thirty-five pupils. This represented a very 
substantial loss in enrollment from the heyday of the Collegiate 
Institute; but expansive plans were, nevertheless, mapped out. 
Geometry was added to the curriculum; extra-curricular activi¬ 
ties were broadened; 0 and soon, too, a regular school column, 
edited by a forgotten miss, was being featured in the Gauge, her 
very first notice being a fussy admonition, “Now boys, don’t 
stand aiound in the hails, or sit on the gate posts. Boxing is 
much more a muscle developer than standing in the hall or hold¬ 
ing the fence down.” 10 

Already the city fathers had, in June, taken pains to direct 
an ordiance toward the “management and support of the Brew- 
ton Institute,” providing that 

(1) the school year should constitute eight full months, run¬ 
ning from the first Monday in October through the end of May; 

(2) instead of the older system of monthly tuition pay¬ 
ments, there should now be a semester pre-payment of five dol¬ 
lars for children of citizens and nine dollars for children of those 
living beyond the corporate limits, with the difference in rates 
largely to be offset by 

(3) a tax of one-eighth of one percent the assessed value 
of all private property within the city limits; 


Neal was in subsequent years county superintendent; his name -is to- 
day perpetuated in the school in East Brewton. 

“Brewton Standard Gauze, Tune 13, 1895. 

"Ibid., Feb. 14, 1895. 

10 Ibid. 
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(4) the mayor and the council should be charged with 

the enforcement of these regulations; should elect a principal 

annually; and should leave to him full power to select his own 
staff; 


(5) the salary of the principal should not exceed a hun¬ 
dred and twenty-five dollars a month; his male assistants fifty; 
and his female assistants thirty-five. 11 

And so the lumber baronage, wallowing in wealth, may per¬ 
haps with some justice be said to have had its full measure of 
levenge on those whose literacy it envied. 

Meanwhile Gillis hand at the helm was a steady one. By 
September, 1898, the Institute had attained distinction sufficient 
to enable its graduates to secure admission to the junior classes 
of both the University of Alabama and the Alabama Polytech¬ 
nic Institute. 13 If this reflect not great credit on those higher 
institutions of the day, such reflection was, at the same time, 
creditable to the attainments of the Brewton school system. Gil¬ 
lis further touched the buds of promise with his pedagogical 
baton (although that figure of speech should not be allowed to 
conceal much diligent labor), and they burst into a billowing 
efflorescence. The moribund associations founded under the 
Autrey regime he revitalized as the Emumeanean Debating So- 
city (in which the lads first mooted whether “Dewey is a Great¬ 
er Naval Hero than Schley”) and the Pandora Society, perhaps 
forseeing in that female literary effort more than one woe. 13 

In addition the principal opened Brewton’s first library, and 
that in the Institute building. It was officially dedicated on the 
evening of April 4, 1899, with the Reverend F. L. Leavitt serv¬ 
ing as president and Miss Esten Williams and Mr. Ray Walker 
as librarians. Over six hundred volumes constituted the com¬ 
fortable nucleus of the collection and were supplemented by a 
rack of twenty periodicals and magazines. As the names of the 


“Brewton Standard Gauge, Tune 20, 1895. 
”Ibid ., Sep. 8, 1898, 

13 Ibid., Oct. 13, 1898. 
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officers would indicate, its circulation was by no means limited 
to student borrowers. Adults were admitted to membership for 
a fee of two dollars and a half a year. Hours, because of the 
small size of the volunteer staff, were restricted to from three 
to five *1 the afternoon and from seven to nine at night. 14 Pub¬ 
lic interest in the project steadily increased. In the first month 
of operation two hundred and twenty-eight books were loaned 

out; in May two hundred and sixty-nine; and June three hun- 
area and fifty-seven, 15 

The stockholders of the older Collegiate Institute had al¬ 
ready lost their building, and the city directors were in no mood 
to lose another; but a fright wasi sustained when, around 4-30 P 
M„ on Sunday, November 19, 1899, “smoke was seen issuing 
from a rear room ... by Professor W. B. Harris, who was pass¬ 
ing . He quickly spread the alarm, and nearby residents came 
on the lun. They smashed in the door to the room and with a 
few buckets of water extinguished the blaze, which had eaten 
through a part of the floor. The municipal hose wagon, thun¬ 
dering superflously to the scene, struck the corner of a curb, so 
that a wheel collapsed and scattered volunteer firemen in bruis¬ 
ed (and probably cursing) heaps. No one being hurt, an all- 
around chuckle was enjoyed, but the question as to how the 
fire started was itself sobering. Some were idealistic enough 
to assume that it had been accidental, but the great majority of 
those musing on it were convinced that it was “a clear attempt 
at arson.” 10 leaving the reviewer of those days past to wonder 
what young lad, perhaps with accomplices, honestly attempted a 
conflagiation of which most boys dare only dream. 

Brewtonians, in common with all Southerners, faced in the 
meanwhile a task more involved than that of providing for the 
education of their own >oung alone.- They faced the additional 
pio em o providing for the offspring of the economically 
straited negro; and a legislative act of 1895 which had consti- 


Brewton Leader, Apr. 6, 1899. 

Ibid., Aug. 17, 1899. 

"Brewton Pine-Belt News, Nov. 23, 1899. 
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tuted the town a separate school district 1 , had thrust the prob¬ 
lem of colored schooling squarely into the hands of the mayor 

and his council. 

In the same year the act was passed a free school for col¬ 
ored children was established, and the Afro-American “profes¬ 
sor,” Jay J. Scott was imported from Alden, Illinois, to serve as 
its principal. The newcomer proved conscientious in his ef , 
forts, and that sufficed for his undoing. In particular his dis¬ 
inclination to employ certain black of no pronounced qualifica¬ 
tions led to his incurring the enmity of those powerful in the 
world in which he was forced to labor. The consequence was 
that his school was poorly attended. 18 The recalcitrants, mean¬ 
while, set up independently in two or three buildings and drew 
a large number of colored children through their portals for such 
learning as could be bestowed for the not fabulously large tuition 
fee of ten cents per month. 18 Later, when Scott had been re¬ 
placed by a “Professor” Jackson, the malcontents lost ground. 
The new principal proved a man possessing “conservative good 
sense,” and the more intelligent elements among the black pop¬ 
ulace gradually rallied to his support. 20 

Professor Jackson, Charles Robbins, and Jim Davison were 
prime movers in an unremitting effort to make the negro edu¬ 
cational facilities more adequate to existing needs. Largely 
through their combined efforts, a new building was erected 
and Professor W. B. Councill, the President of the Colored Arts 
and Mechanics College, of Normal, Alabama, induced to deliver 
the dedicatory address. 21 On Monday afternoon, April 24, 1899, 
that visiting dignitary played his role in “the presence of a large 
crowd of whites and blacks,” and in so doing the portly gentle¬ 
man soon made it evident how he had managed to maintain 
such amicable relations with his Caucasian, colleagues. 

“The best and purest women in the world are southern 


"Brewton Standard Gauge, Nov. 28, 1896; Dec. 17, 1896. 
w lbid., Nov. 28, 1895. 

™lbid 
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white women,” he announced. (Prolonged applause.) “Let 
your negro women be as pure as the southern white women and 
there is not a white man but who would defend them.” And 
again,—although linking these comments to the project imme¬ 
diately at hand invites some imagination-“Watch the negro 
who says ‘I am an American citizen; I want my rights; I want 
office;’ his toes sticking in the sand, his wife and children at 
home starving.” Such sentiments might well have been ex¬ 
pressed by Booker Taliaferro Washington (and to a decree 
were); but, apparently intoxicated by the evident approval of 
his audience. Council went soaring off into a peroration in 
which he concluded that he would lift the sorriest white man 
ever to tread God’s earth with his big, black hands above his 
head and set him apart as an object fit for the negro’s admira¬ 
tion and emulation. It is probable, then, that when the crowd at 
length began to filter away, it felt the colored school thoroughly 

dedicated and Professor Councill eloquent, if somewhat given to 
hyperbole. 


# # # # 

Although they had substantial investments elsewhere, the 
lumber barons in the ’nineties still possessed the greater bulk 
of their tangible wealth in the sizeable mills operating in and 
near Brewton. Six great companies were then nearing the peak 
of their productivity, or were, as the creation of, and futile 
propaganda campaign waged by, the Southern Alabama and 

mmigration Agency would indicate, 23 already faced with evi¬ 
dences of decline. 

The Big Six” were the Blacksher-Miller (near Burnt Corn 
Creek but within corporate limits), the Harold Brothers (some 
tour and a half miles from town on-the Conecuh); the Cedar 
Creek (four and a half miles northeast of Brewton)- the Love- 
lace Brothers (three and a half miles above the Cedar Creek 
company); C. Y. Mayo and Sons (“on a creek on the east side 


“Brewton Pine-Belt News, Apr. 6, 1899 
a Ante, 70-80. 
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of and a short distance from the Conecuh River”); and Parker 
and Lovelace, about fifteen miles east of the city. These, to¬ 
gether with two smaller establishments—Mills and Harrison, 
and W. B. Franklin—normally cut about twenty-seven thousand 
cubic feet of lumber daily (approximately eighty percent of 
their combined capacity), carried three hundred and seventy- 
five men on their payrolls, and operated with an aggregate of 
eighty-one teams of horses. Allowing for the size of the fam¬ 
ilies of the mill hands, then, the lumber economy had a direct 
and decisive influence on the prosperty of town and country. 33 

But time was creeping on, and the future looked darker, 
for the momentum only recently gained by scientific cutting 
and reforestration programs would not of itself suffice to replen¬ 
ish the pines in time for continued operations at anywhere near 
accustomed output. Seriously the barons glanced around to as¬ 
certain what cushion, if any, they might discover against the fu¬ 
ture, some alteration in the regional economic base which would 
sustain family fortunes against dissipation and Brewton against 
having to dwell before the backdrop of a better past. Such a 
base, it seemed clear enough, must lie in making of the town 
a limited metropolitan entrepot and a manufacturing center, 
with a steady source of wealth reposing in the productive soil 
of the hinterland. 

Along with the unfruitful attempts to lure in northwestern 
agrarians, other phases of the general plan were pushed, and with 
more success. In the latter months of 1890 “extraordinary efforts” 
were made to induce the Mobile and Girard Railroad to lay 
tracks through the municipality. “We are already promised a large 
furniture factory and a foundary,” remarked Charles Henderson, 
and “We now pay more freight on lumber than any other section 
of the State, over $200,000 per year... Our faith is strong; we will 
get the railroad and the other good things that are coming.” 24 Ex¬ 
ultation was thus unconcealed when the M. & G, agreed to the 


23 Brewton Leader , Jan. 15, 1891; Jan. 29, 1891 Feb. 5, 1891; Feb. 12, 
1891; Mar. 12, 1891. 
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proposition; 25 but land complications/ 0 and rheumy inconvenienc¬ 
es lumped together as “lagrippe” arose to bedevil construction. 
That notwithstanding, as the tracks slowly inched their way to¬ 
ward town, predictions were freely made that Brewton....will 
shortly become a general wholesale distributing and manufactur¬ 
ing point.. One immediate benefit did accrue, at any rate, when 
Elisha Downing and his partners persuaded the M. & G. to run a 
spur track into the Cedar Creek lands, thus relieving that lumber 
company of the shipping nuisance which hitherto had arisen at 
every seasonal fall of the waters of the Conecuh. 27 

In December, 1892, announcement was made that the pre¬ 
viously unused lumber scraps would be turned to profit, with the 
arrival of machinery “for the manufacture of crates, boxes, and 
novelties. -s Sowell, of the Pine-Belt News , added his own sugges¬ 
tion that a good local market was awaiting an ice plant. 20 Others, 
in the meanwhile, were growing impatient for the advent of a 
long-discussed canning factory; and, as no outside capital seemed 
interested, the lumber nobility undertook the construction of 
such an enterprise themselves. The result was the founding of 
the Brewton Canning Company in early 1895 30 ; but the initial di¬ 
rection of the foetal industry was mismanaged in being given a 
too-wide stockholding base without placing managerial respon¬ 
sibility in competent hands. Organizational meetings, conse¬ 
quently, were so slimly attended that occasionally a working 
quorum was not present/ 1 and it was only by the gradual arro- 
gation of more power to themselves that the barons were able to 
push the project. But despite such delays, they had their estab¬ 
lishment open for business by mid-summer. 82 

Able to place matters in retrospect and thus affect that wis¬ 
dom provided by hind-sight, the historian may feel satisfied that 


25 Ibid ., Feb. 12, 1891. 

20 The still-lingering influence of Edmund Brewtons manipulations? See 
ante , 53. 

27 Brewton Leader , Feb. 12, 1891. 

~*Ibid,, Dec. 13, 1892, 

20 Brewton Leader, Dec. 13, 1892. 

30 Brewton Standard Gauge, Jan. 24, 1895, 

31 Ibid., Apr. 18, 1895, 

S2 Ibid., July, 1895. ; 
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whatever were the shortcomings of the Brewton society during 
the 1890’s, there is little evidence that it was other than “normar 
in the terms of any typical Southern community of the same 
period; and it was probably better than many. If it was unen¬ 
lightened in several directions, so far as “enlightment” pertains 
to the present, so will the present plead a poor case against the 
future; if it was immoral through individual deviation from ac¬ 
cepted mores, it was collectively shocked that there be such de¬ 
viation; and if it continued to sunder caste from class on a basis 
of materialistic possessions, it was yet concerned that the amor¬ 
phous entity, “the town,” should benefit all social gradadtions by 
being somehow made better. Again, if violent natures were im¬ 
pelled to express themselves, there is ample evidence that they 
were properly restrained by self-control or community pressure. 
No greater evidence of such restraint can be offered, perhaps, 
than by the fact that Brewton never became the scene of so dis¬ 
graceful an escapade as a mob lynching—and that despite the 
existence of one grave provocation. 

Druggist Sump Lovelace moved, as a highly respected citi¬ 
zen, in the best social circles. If he evidenced any pronounced 
weakness, it lay in a proclivity for lending money to all who pro¬ 
fessed to need it. In such circumstances, Charley Harris, colored, 
drifted into a mild debt but, some time being allowed to pass, 
showed no disposition to settle his accounts. On Monday evening, 
October 6, 1890, Lovelace was walking with a few friends when 
they chanced by Harris’ shanty. Quietly he slipped away, and his 
companions were unaware of his absence until their conversation 
was silenced by five or six revolver shots. They rushed into the 
shanty, to find Lovelace sprawled on the floor, quite dead, and 
Harris standing over him with a smoking weapon. In a day when 
it was a matter of common caution in the South for a white man 
to go armed, Lovelace had proven no exception, and Harris was 
suffering from an ugly wound in the left shoulder. He was quickly 
whisked off to jail and given proper medication. 

Started as no one knows how, reports to the effect that a 
race riot was raging in Brewton reached the state capital; and 
from Montgomery Governor Seay telegraphed Sheriff Jim Mc¬ 
Millan that he would dispatch the militia post haste if called 
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upon. His Excellency need have had no concern. Save for the 
buzzing of excited groups on street corners, the town was calm, 
and negroes had discreetly withdrawn to their dafkened resi¬ 
dences. No riots, no lynchings took place, and Harris was con- 
demed to death by the orderly processes of law. But out-of-town 
journals, disappointed of an anticipated fare of sensationalism, 
would not be denied, and, with all of that objectivity employed 
by a Penthouse Easterner penning a novel on life in the South, 
they now came up with a weird defamation, inferring from the 
meager facts available to them that the dead man “had gone to 
the house for immoral purposes....” Charles Robbins, who pre¬ 
sumably was more conversant with the principals involved in the 
murder, as well as the situation leading to it, angrily refuted this 
“gross injustice.” 34 

During the nineties the womenfolk were becoming more 
daring and, possibly as a result of having hearkened to feminist 
agitation, freed themselves of encumbering apparel to the extent 
of revealing shapely ankles. This pretty well confirmed the popu¬ 
lar suspicion that the nether extremities of a female’s limbs were 
much like those of a male’s legs. The men, meanwhile, if not 
making notable progress, effected some change by donning loose, 
ill-fitting coats, trousers that gnawed at the ankles, and derby 
hats seemingly had been fashioned from a reluctant but not in¬ 
vincible piece of stove pipe. Girls ewre wearing billowing heaps 
of cloth and, as though to accentuate the differences which would 
mark their more adult years, braided their hair in varying lengths 
and tied it with flairing ribbons. And boys, the while, were con¬ 
tent to ape their male elders so far as headgear was concerned, 
usually with the addition of a string extending from the brim to 
their lapels, so saving a chace on a windy day; but their breeches, 
of course, were of the knee-lengtE variety, so necessitating the 
use of stockings (usually on the dark side), which disappeared 
into high laced shoes. 

How 'gay” the decade was is debatable. “The deacons of the 


^Brewton Standard Gauge , Oct. 9, 1890, 
Si Brewton Standard Gauge , Oct. 9, 1890. 
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Missionary Baptist church, with the Rev. Crumpton present, met 
in September, 1892, and resolved to erect a place of worship in 
town;' 5 and it is to be suspected that they lent their own powerful 
voices to those demanding the continuance of the local prohibi¬ 
tion ordinance. At any rate, the Gauge exulted in the allegation 
that “Brewton is a prohibition town, without a saloon or gaming 
table or other temptations to idleness or profligacy.” 30 All of which 
is admirable but leads to the pertinent question as to what many 
citizens did do for recreation. And the question, being unan¬ 
swered, leads in turn almost inevitably to the supposition that 
ordinance or not, a reasonably large number probably found re¬ 
laxation in surreptitious drinking. At any rate, it can be safely 
stated that if the overwhelming popular sentiment in the 1890 s 
was for the exclusion, of alcoholic beverages from the corporate 
limits, that sentiment was to undergo an amazing shift within the 
next ten years, when the entire matter would come up for pub¬ 
lic review. 


'Brewton Standard Gauge, Sep. 13, 1892. 
M lbid, Sept. 8, 1898. 
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■-t; CHAPTER VII 

The Golden Age, 1900-1915 

A result of the state primaries of 1900 was the political en¬ 
tombment of ex-Governor Johnson and the elation of Sowell, of 
the Pine-Belt News, over the downfall of the “Czar.” True, the 
Standard Gauge might continue pretensions to being the “offi¬ 
cial organ of the County, but those pretensions were by now 
demonstrably mythical; and after thirteen years of incessant bat¬ 
tling and championing of causes triumphant, lost, and/or for¬ 
gotten, Robbins was beginning to weary of the strife. 

R. L. McConnell, who seventeen years before had given 
Biewton its first newspaper, complicated; matters by re-entering 
the lists, this time with the Laborer s Banner, & sturdy weekly 
which, as its name did not mis-indicate, espoused the cause of 
the proletarian with singular disregard for local orthodoxy. But 
McConnells hands were old, and his pen running dry. He closed 
his eyes in death on August 5, 1900, and within less than two 

years thereafter the Gauge eliminated another rival, this time by 
absorbing it. 1 

Sowell, meanwhile, doubled the' News to eight pages, while 
maintaining their sub-standard size; but unlike the earlier effort 
of the Escambia-Baldwin Times, this action did not cripple him. 
On the contrary, this was the day of the News: its selection and 
endorsement of state candidates was becoming infallible. When 
“Czar” Johnson in 1902 sought political resurrection, it identified 
him by innuendo with racial equality and electrical fraud, 2 and 

when he went down in defeat it sang a requiem over his 
“Waterloo.” 3 

The candidates of his choice repudiated more often than not 
at the polls, the presidential contest of 1904 found Robbins even 


'Brewton Pine-Belt News , May 15, 1902. 
‘Ibid., Apr. 7, 1902. 

*Ibid„ July 24, 1902. 
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more discommoded. A political prophet of no pronounced honor 
in his own land, he could discover little; to'assail in the Repub¬ 
lican nominee who, as all men knew, was bound to win. Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt, dynamic, colorful, and liberal, was a figure to 
fascinate even a South suspicious of certain of his sociological 
views, whether real or imaginary. On the other hand, the Demo¬ 
cratic standard-bearer, Judge Alton B. Parker, was unknown, 
stuffily conservative when examined, and, worst of all, unloved 
of Bryan. Under these circumstances, even Robbins carelessly 
slipped into the habit of referring to Roosevelt as “Teddy ” and 
the best his habitual Democracy could elicit was the reprinting 
of certain unconvincing cartoons carried in Northern papers. One 
of these depicted the President seated on a most un-presidential 
throne, gloating over John Q. Public, as that always-abused crea¬ 
ture lay beneath mountainous bags of money labeled for armies 
and navies.” Nearby was spread the Constitution, crumpled and 
riddled with shot, while the grinning tyrant held two smoking re¬ 
volvers, these being thoroughly in consonance with the human 
skulls spottong his ermine. Such was the unappealing monster, 
“Caeservelt I,” 4 who, despite his iniquities, won the election hands 

down. 

But no matter. Robbins had fought a good fight and kept his 
Democratic faith. Now he was tired, ready to doff editorial armor 
and retire from the forum in the softer array of togs. In May, 
1905, he sold the Gauge to H. C. Rankin (who assumed'the 
duties of editor), W. C. Briggs, and E. M. Lovelace. 5 It was these 
purchasers who, after continuing under its old masthead for six- 
months, initiated the Year 1906 by re-titling if the Brewton 
Standard? . * 

If Robbins had expected Rankin to continue his own policy 
of embracing open warfare with the News and assuming irrevo¬ 
cable postures, he was doomed to another disappointment. The 
way of Rankin was different, that of the cautious middle path. 
Although he had inherited his predecessor’s warmth for Bryan, 


^Brewton Standard Gauge, Oct, 13, 1904. 
*lbid., May 25, 1905. 

“Brewton Standard, Jan. 4, 1906, 
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he yet kept his temper completely in check in regard to Bryan’s 
detractors. This was to be a year of state-wide campaigning, too, 
and it was in the face of issues! thus stirred that he maintained a 
land, neutral equinimity. Candidates came, and candidates de¬ 
parted, but they seemingly made no impress on the editorial 
mind. On Monday, March 26, B. B. Comer, seeking the governor¬ 
ship, addressed an audience of between 150 and 200 people” at 
the new court house. His voice was horse as the result of strenu¬ 
ous campaigning. Rankin hoped that he would soon enjoy his full¬ 
er acihties. When the Monday following, ex-Governor Oates, 
ma mg a id for the United States Senate, arrived in town, Rank¬ 
in observed that “the courthouse was filled;” and when the same 
night Otes opponent, Russell M. Cunningham harangued an 
assemblage in the Institute auditorium, Rankin reported the fact 
faithfully and was pleased to see the gentleman escorted by a 
group of admirers to the hotel. 8 Comer, as it turned out, won the 
primary by a comfortable twenty thousand votes, but in Brewton 
he count m his favor was a hundred and thirty-three to a hun¬ 
dred and thirty-one, 8 clear indication that the townsmen were as 
independent as ever. No one could say that Rankin had exerted 
his influence in one direction or another; but then none could say 
either, that he had been scratched in the melee. 

As a veteran of protracted newspaper wars, Sowell seemed 
nonplussed by these odd tactics. Robbins; a fierce partisan in his 
heyday, had been a fair target for barbed shafts, but Rankin, as 
silent and elusive as a shadow, presented no surface. The fun of 
encounter, thrust, and riposte was gone. Undoubtedly for other 
motives too, Sowell sold the Pine-Belt News in May, 1907, and 
followed his old adversary into retirement. 10 With him departed 
the last wisps of smoke still lingering over the abandoned field. 
Ihe new staff was more circumspect, almost docile, and in 1906 
it volted startlingly when it endorsed the last presidential effort 
of the Great Commoner. The next year the Standard, also, under- 


’Brewton Standard, Mar. 29, 1906. 
Ibid., Apr. 5, 1906. 

0 Ibid ., Aug. 30, 1906. 
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went another overhauling with Rankin s surrender of his editorial 
swivel-chair to R. A. Adkins. 11 

Adkins, in turn, filled that chair just long enough, as it were, 
to determine how far it might be tilted without depositing him 
on the floor, when, in October, 1912, H. A. Neel purchased the 
paper, proceeded to edit it himself, and doubled it in size. 13 Al¬ 
most immediately he evinced a new political awareness in behalf 
of National Democracy by inquiring of his readers, “Will you 
spend one dollar to elect Woodrow Wilson President?” How much 
his question netted monetarily he never revealed, but in less than 
a month after his appeal, as though to betoken a new day, Wilson 
rode into office over a divided Republican-Bull Moose opposi¬ 
tion. 

On the more circumscribed home scene politics, from 1900 
to 1915, found the baronage still staunchly entrenched, with an 
occasional clash of personalities but none of vital issues. Mayor 
Strong stood to succeed himself in 1900 and was soon involved 
in a spirited race, being opposed by Dr. Henry H. Malone, the 
aging and popular hero of the yellow fever scourage of 1883. 
Election day found the voters flocking to the polls, and it soon 
became evident that the outcome was in great doubt. Late in the 
afternoon “a warm and zealous friend of the doctor hurried to a 
nearby mill and stirred up a colored night crew. Drowsy-eyed 
but complaisant, they allowed themselves to be shepherded to 
the polls, and there they formed a solid bloc for Malone and so 
“decided the result ” Unperturbed, Strong laughed and ascribed 
his defeat to his rival's greater popularity; but the Montgomery 
Advertiser smelled in the known effect a different cause and im¬ 
plied that Strong had been voted out of office as a proponent of 
racial equality. “Such misrepresentation!” scolded the Gauge. 13 
Apparently overlooked was the obvious fact that if negroes in 


10 Brewton Pine-Belt Neios, May 23, 1907. 

Rankin, having read the above, informed the writer that it was 
his own desire to take positive political stands, but that his having only a 
part-ownership in the Standard tied his hands; hence dissatisfaction, sale, 

and, departure. 

3a Brewton Standard , Oct, 10, 1912. 

13 Brewton Standard Gauge , Feb, 1, 1900. 
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Brewton were admitted to the polls, whether as individuals or in 

blocs, they already came nearer possessing certain constitutional 

guarantees than they did in many other Southern towns during 
the period. 6 

The county elections, occuring in August, also proved of 
some interest. J. W. Holland, W. S. Neal, and E. T. Parker pro¬ 
cured respectively the positions of tax collector, superintendent of 
education, and coroner without opposition; but for eight other 
offices some twenty-eight candidates contended. Carrying Brew- 
ton still offered the best opportunity of swinging the countv but 
noticeable exceptions disproved this as a Lgic formula 7 ’ As 
rapidly as the population of the town was growing, that of the 
outlands was outranging it; and by 1900 the county seat could 
guarantee at best no more than a third of the total ballots. The 
following list of contested offices, together with the published 

electoral results, provides cases in point. . 


For Sheriff 

T- W. Raley 

f. T. Booth _ 

W. Y. Gordon 

M. C. Stokes 

Brewton 

-.—.- 210 

-- 291 

- 22 

-60 

Escambia 

693 

674 

322 

105 

For Tax Assessor 

M. R. McLellan _ 

D. W. Tippin_ 

R. L. Williams _ 

-:_ 236 

- 221 

-- 51 

1,137 

491 

63 

For Treasurer 

t 

W. T. Tackson 

E. P. Lovelace __ 

Brewton 

--- 262 

- 248 

Escambia 

1,062 

591 

For State Representative 

T- H. L. Hanlev 

W. A. Finley 

G. L, W. Smith _ 

T- M. Rabb ____ 

- 216 

- 64 

- 234 

64 

740 

497 

• 434 

101 



1ZJ. 

For County Commissioner 
(First District) 

S. L. McGowin 

T. L. McGowin 

M. G. Herrington . 

T* E, Deer_ 

- 234 

-- 82 

- 44 

20 

758 

294 

241 

J. Clements_ 

- 18 

i O 

69 
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(Second District) 

W. W. Weaver _ 
E. M. Lovelace 
T. S. Sowell, Sr. 
C. M. Luttrell - 
J. H. Harold_ 


167 

451 

186 

396 

59 

359 

66 

347 

17 

38 


(Third. District) 

J. D. Owens, Sr. 
J. L. Jordan 
T. W. Stanton - 


197 

901 

99 

338 

37 

174 


(Fourth District) 

W. W. Lowry 
A. J. Hall 


228 ’ 761 

121 630 


In 1901 the voters of the State were called upon to deter¬ 
mine the desirability of convoking a constitutional convention. 
Local interest was mild, and the Gauge noted that ‘The very 
small vote polled at the election Tuesday would indicate that the 
people are not tumbling over each other for a constitutional con¬ 
vention” 15 The majority of those bothering to go to the polls, 
nevertheless, called for a convocation, with eventual result of the 
promulgation of the present peculiar instrument under which 
Alabama still cumbersomely operates. In the same year E. M. 
Lovelace succeeded Dr. Malone as mayor and immediately chal¬ 
lenged the feasibility of keeping the town so alcoholically dry 
that drinking should be driven underground and the municipal 
treasury denied of those funds which would accrue if reality were 
recognized and legalized. He and others favored the establish¬ 
ment of a liquor dispensary system, such as the colorful, one-eyed 
Senator “Pitchford Ben” Tillman had given to his native South 
Carolina. For all their past expressions of pride in local aridity, 
the town news organs remained curiously silent on so controver¬ 
sial an issue, and it remained for an outsider to stir the embers of 

dispute. 


On the night of February 18, 1903, the Reverend Sam Jones, 
evangelist unexcelled, whose Southern perambulations the old 
Baunet had once traced with approving delight, fulfilled an en- 


’‘Brewton Standard Gauge, Aug. 16, 1900. 
“Ibid., Apr. 25, 1901. 
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gagement to deliver a lecture in Brewton. As it turned out, how¬ 
ever, he was not at his presumed best, and he rambled down 
divers philosophical highways until, stumbling over a pet phobia, 
he cried out that an endorser of liquor dispensaries ' is the lowest, 
vilest creature that stalks the earth; he is a liar and worse than a 
horse thief; he is so full of lies that if you put him in a hopper 
and pour water on him, he will drip lye.” This pronouncement 
not being met by the customary applause, the speaker glanced 
quizzically at his audience. A dozen or so rose and left, and 
Mayor Lovelace, having heard himself so unflatteringly , sub¬ 
sumed, stood up “and in a calm and respectful manner that was 
remarkable,” declared that 

r . w^ en . an audience of ladies and gentlemen is assembled 
ror eclihcation,..and a speaker takes advantage of the situation to 
poui his vile epithets and slander upon them, he is no better if 
so good as the dispensary advocate whom he has just character¬ 
ized as a liar and a thief. 10 

i 

Taken aback, the Reverend Jones stammered out a hasty 

apology, remarked that his fervor had borne him, perhaps, too far, 

and, finding his audience continuingly frigid, brought his re- 

maiks to a swift termination. Less than two years before the 

Gauge had exulted Brewton s being a prohibition town, 17 but 

now with the honor of some of its best citizens challenged by an 

outsider, it turned on the impugner with a vengeance. His lec- 

tuie, it thought, not worthy of the name...merely a succession 

of anecdotes and, incidents, devoid of plot, plan or purpose.” 

Perhaps he had been too tired to be coherent. That were the 

charitable view. “We believe,” it concluded bitingly, “Mr. Jones is 

capable of delivering a good lecture, but we do not believe that 
he ever will.” 13 

In April, 1904, Norvelle Leigh, having served twenty-four 
successive years as probate judge, laid down his gavel, to be suc¬ 
ceeded on the bench by the very capable Millard Brooks. Charles 
Rankin secured the vacated county clerkship. M. R. McLellan 
handily staved off a bid made by T. S. Sowell for the tax assessor- 


"Brewton Standard Gauge, Feb. 19, 1903. 
17 Ante, 93. 

"Brewton Standard Gauge, Feb. 19, 1903, 
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ship, and Dr. Charles O’Bannon unseated W. S. Neal, long and 
worthily the county superintendent of education. 1 " Thus there 
was a shifting of personnel from office to office, or from public 
to private life, but the changes were not such as to augur a New 
Deal in general policies. 

The hand of the State was felt again in 1907, when, with a 
twist of its omnipotent wrist, it swept aside the old charter under 
which Brewton had operated for twenty-two years and replaced 
it with a code designed for all Alabama towns of similar size. The 
new machinery caused no great local change, but the regulations 
directing local government were far more detailed, and the muni¬ 
cipal authority was somewhat curtailed, while provisions were 
carefully made against every conceivable contingency likely to 
confront a municipal administration—all in a hundred and twen¬ 
ty-one pages of minute prescription. -0 

By 1909, in the face of the allegations of the Montgomery 
Advertiser that he was a proponent of racial equality, W. H. 
Strong was mayor again, to be re-elected in 1910, at which time 
his councilmen—C. F. Rankin, D. B. Hayes, G. W. Bell, R. O. 
Wigley, and W. F. Wilson-were renominated by acclimation. 
With only minor changes, this political dramatis personae con¬ 
tinued to dominate the local scene until 1915, clear evidence that 
the voters were well content with existing leadership during a 
period of almost universal prosperity making these years a Golden 

Age. 

That such an Age nad arrived was attested by the fact that 
Treasurer E. P. Loveless, in 1902, was already handling a budget 
involving five figures, and that when he announced that the 
municipal debt had mounted to sixty thousand dollars, his state¬ 
ment was blandly taken in stride. 21 At the same time, the assets of 
the Bank of Brewton were swelling phenomenally, as witness its 
published totals from 1902 to 1907, inclusive: 


-ThfcideofAhhat^ edited by J. T. Mayfield (n.p., 1907), 544-665. 
21 Brewton Pine-Belt News, Aug. 7, 1902, 
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Year Assets Attested 

1902 ...292,527.65 

1903 ... 307,185.40 

1904.:......... 368,331.64 

1905___ 389,020.28 

1906.—.... 429,031.50 

1907.....___ 443,214.09“ 


Bulging coffers necessitated removal to more commodious 
quarters; but even the health of this establishment did not tell the 
whole tale: already in 1902 there had been established a rival 
institution, the Citizens’ Bank, of which Thomas Richard Miller 
was president, F. C., Brent vice president, W. W. Downing trea¬ 
surer, and D. Gillis cashier. Capital stock was initially listed at 
forty-seven thousand dollars, 23 but within three years assets had 
catapulted to well over a quarter of a million, 24 and by 1907 they 
were aggregating over six hundred thousand dollars, 25 so that the 
Citizens’ had comfortably outstripped the older bank. 

The end was not yet. When late in October, 1911, E. S. Liles 
began the construction of a brick building in the business sec¬ 
tion, ‘he jokingly told all curiously inclined people who asked... 
that he was erecting ‘a new bank building.’ ” 20 He jested less than 
he then realized, for soon influential men were seeking him out 
with, offers to underwrite such a project, and the bantering 
chrystalized in an accomplished fact-with Liles himself the vice 
president of the Farmers and Marchants’ Bank (dedicated “to 
serving the agriculturalists and businessmen”), of which J. W. 
Adkisson was president and George Harold cashier. 27 

The creation of these new fiscal agencies was itself a phase 
of the three major characteristics of the Golden Age: buil din g 
boosting, and reforming. With the advent of the Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury, citizens set on expansion were, also, firmly resolved that 
what was old and unsightly should give way to the new and eye- 


“Brewton Standard Gauge, Feb. 12, 1903; Nov, 12, 1903' Oct. 13 
1904; May 25, 1905; Brewton Standard, Apr. 5, 1906; Mav 23 1907 
“Brewton Standard, Mar. 23, 1907. 

“Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar. 30, 1905. 

“Brewton Standard, May 23, 1907. 

“'Ibid., Nov. 16, 1911. 

“Brewton Standard, Nov. 16, 1911, 
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filling. Dissatisfaction was especially rife with the architectural 
monstrosity which for almost two decades had served as the 
county court house. Nor was it long ere good cause for dismantl¬ 
ing it was found. In May, 1901, a group of architects examined 
the structure and, having taken one horrified glance at cracked 
walls, uncertain flooring, and sagging ceilings, recommended 
with hasty unanimity that it be demolished before it should col¬ 
lapse from its own defects. Their advice was swiftly followed 
and, as the old building had been the work of a Chicago en¬ 
gineer, it was made a point of particularistic pride that the re¬ 
placement should be the labor of home contractors. 28 The result 
was the edifice one sees today, in itself not unattractive, though 
bespeaking; an age not attuned to ideals of functional simplicity, 
nor impressing the casual observer as being so structurally solid 
that it will outlast; the pyramids. 

Replacements elsewhere followed. In 1904 the L. & N. raised 
a new depot, 20 while the Brothers Lovelace, E. M. and W. Y., 
pooled their capital to erect in 1912, “the costliest business house 
in the city,” the present Lovelace Hotel, 80 which stands today 
where St. Joseph and Parker streets meet “down town.” Another 
of the more noteworthy projects of the period was the construc¬ 
tion of the new electric light and waterworks plant, contracted 
for and completed all within thirty calendar days by the J. N. 
McCrary Company, of Atlanta. 81 

To that adiunct of conscious expansion and improvement- 
boosting—something new beyond the always-available news or¬ 
gans was added, the civic club. But it remained for the news¬ 
papers to leave the more permanent record. Robbins, in his final 
days as pilot of the Gauge , delighted, to cite one example, in 
pointing to the betterment of community health. “Since yellow 
fever has been discovered in New Orleans,” he wrote in 1905, 

our observation has been directed to the noticeable difference in 

the reception of the news by our people from that accorded a 


28 Brewton Standard Gauge, May 9, 1901. 
**Ibid„ Mar, 12, 1904. 

^Brewton Standard , Oct. 10, 1912. 

51 Ibid Jan. 8, 1913. 
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similar report a few years ago. A short time ago, had the least in¬ 
timation reached them... they would have been thrown into a per¬ 
fect paroxysm of excitement, business would have been paralyzed, 
anad the black pall of impending danger would have invaded 
every home and heart in our midst. 


^ As it was, tlie editoi liad a sneaking idea that Brewton is 
sorter on a boom, what with "Residences going up in all parts 
of town, tenant houses /bringing,/ a handsome rental ,” and pros¬ 
perity everywhere being given material manifestation. Indeed, 
“Brewton has never known a more prosperous era in her whole 
history.” 33 And by the following September he was exulting over 
the fact that leal estate had taken the wings of the morning” and 
was soaring—infallible guide to true metropolitanism—“to the 
heights of city prices, nurther, the town was—as he emphasized 
with heavy pen-rated by the United States Census Bureau as 

the second wealthiest town in America, proportionately to its 
population.” 33 

Not implied, but open, was Robbins’ boast that “there is not 
a man, woman 01 child lit the corporate limits...who is not a native 
of Alabama.” Provincialism? Not at all: the wealth was present, 
in the hands of, and controlled by, residents. And that wealth was 
impressive. Fifteen millions of dollars in tangle and in tangle 
holdings were said to comprise the personal estates of the baron¬ 
age, whole of these, the active captains of industry-Thomas 
Richard Miller, Elisha Downing, Wiley W. Downing (his son), 
E. M., W. Y., and J. H. Lovelace (brothers), S. J. Foshee, C. L. 
Sowell, and Alexander McGowin, Jr.-possessed fortunes aggre¬ 
gating a thii d of the whole. This being the pattern, a community 
unfettered with the qualifying nusiance of absenteeism, and the 
current mode being expansiveness, it is not surprising to learn 
that a “Hundred Percent Club of Brewton Boosters” was holding 
weekly meetings, with “a goodly number of workers for a ‘Bigger, 
Better, and Busier Brewton’ being present.” 36 

Reform, in the meantime, was in part (for it cannot be com- 


83 Brewton Standard Gauge, July 27, 1905, 
“Ibid., Sep, 28, 1905. 

34 Brewton Standard, Apr, 12, 1906, 
33 Brewton Pine-Belt News , Feb. 9, 1911, 
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pletely divorced from building renovation) leading to the general 
e liminat ion of unsanitary, or simple unaesthetic, vestiges of the 
homelier past. Let alone the creaking old court house itself, there 
was a glaring case in point lying across the street toward the 
business section, an unappealing waste plot belonging to the coun¬ 
ty. It was “nothing more than a small-sized pasture, used as a graz- 
ing-ground by the cows which then roamed the city streets at 
will,” and be-times as a baseball diamond by the boys who “could 
persuade the cows to give up grazing long enough for a game to 
get under way.” In the course of his judicial- duties Millard 
Brooks could not but note this semi-sylvan scene of unplanned 
nature and, pained by its ugliness, he hit upon the idea of secur¬ 
ing it from the county and converting it into a municipal park. 
The suggestion, once mentioned, aroused wildest enthusiasm. 
Quickly the county acquiesced ( and how otherwise when a 
community of interests is so fundamental?); funds were raised; 
William Yancey Lovelace donated a fountain to serve as a grand 
center-piece; and young Emmitt Pfingstal, later to become super¬ 
intendent of grounds at the State Capitol, was launched on his 
career of landscape engineer. 30 The happy outcome of these com¬ 
bined labors, consummated in 1908, is the attractive park without 
which Brewton cannot presently be conceived. 

The mention of cows, grazing where they would, indicates 
that while the authorities had long since caused hogs to be kept 
at home, they had not as yet interfered with bovine free agency; 
nor were they inclined to for some time. But they were definitely 
disturbed by the unregulated perambultations of countless goats, 
the more so, it would seem, because whereas a cow, is after all, 
necessarily bovine and, therefore, tractable, a goat is most oc¬ 
casionally unpredictable and frequently fetid. In September, 
1915, therefore, the city fathers published a terse ordinance “that 
from and after this day it shall be unlawful for goats to run at 
large in the streets....;” but they yet remained thoughtful enough 
to throw responsibility not on the animals but their owners. The 
marshall was instructed to impound all bleating strays, for the 
performance of which duty he would be paid twenty-five cents 


“Brewton Standard, Apr, 18, 1935. 
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pei head the day, along with ten cents per diem for their keep; 

and if at the end of five days their owners had not come forward 

to reclaim them and square accounts, they would be sold to the 
highest bidders. 37 

In the interest of reform, the most highly organized cam¬ 
paign was that waged by the temperance legions in their assault 
on the citadel of drunkenness. They were unable, in 1903, to keep 
Mayor Strong and his council from making an advance in the di¬ 
rection of the dispensary system, and it is to be suspected that 
the untimely comments of the Reverend Samuel Tone* hastened, 
rather than impeded, that advance; but still the city fathers did 
not go the whole way, confining an ordinance to licensing the 

<< L™ beer r and aIeS ° nly ’ and sti P u l a hng that there be paid 
a $100 tax for the selling or keeping for sale of any ciders, malt 

extracts or beers... or beverages of like kind or description,”’ 
upon pain of laboring for a hundred days on the public highways 
or of paying a hundred-dollar fine. 33 S , 

In 1909, however, the local question was submerged in that 
ot the State, when the matter of incorporating a prohibition 
amendment to the Alabama constitution was scheduled for an 
autumn referendum. Immediately Brewton prohibitionists be¬ 
came articulate, and many who had previously spoken only for 
temperance found themselves entering the camp of liquor pro¬ 
scription. On Friday night, October 15th, H. C. Rankin, a mem¬ 
ber of the Prohibitionist County Central Committee, rallied the 
town dry forces and charted a strenuous campaign. 39 

Soon proponents and opponents of the amendment were 
speaking in superlatives; but of the two the drys, secure in their 
righteousness and unrestrained, therefore, by conscience, pro¬ 
vided the more imaginative canvass. It was not many years pre¬ 
vious for example, that William Allen White had publicly won¬ 
dered if his native commonwealth might properly be considered 
within the civilized pale, but by now the Brewton advocates of 


37 Ibid ., Sep. 15, 1915. 

“Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar 12, 1903. 
Brewton Standard, Oct. 21, 1909. 
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enforced aridity were proclaiming in the Standard their discov¬ 
ery that "Prohibition Has Made Kansas a Great State.” 40 

Solid support was lent their cause, too, by the announce¬ 
ment of the knightly and highly popular ex-Judge Leigh that he 
wholeheartedly endorse their objectives. At the same time, a 
local chapter of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union was 
established, with Miss Vonceil Strong as president, Mrs. J. M. 
Rabb vice president, Miss Lorena Smith secretary, and Mrs. R. 
B. Morris treasurer; and it was given a proper launching by Mrs. 
Lee, President of the Greenville society, who addressed the sin¬ 
gle-minded ladies for something upword of an hour. 41 

Unfortunately for the crusaders, the voters of the State de¬ 
feated the proposed amendment by a resounding majority of 
twenty-five thousand; but in Escambia the dry made a better 
showing, outpolling the wets, 586-to-506, while in Rrewton it¬ 
self (where, despite the intensity of the campaign, half of the 
electorate did not bother to vote), they triumphed by a majority 
of eight. 42 But whatever the verdict, the verbal war in support 
of, and in opposition to, outlawing the consumption of fiery 
washes raged on (as still it does), what with all the well-known 
and dog-earned arguments being brought to bear on a subject 
so threadbare that the Pine-Belt News wearily damned "That old 
Banquo ghost—the amendment.” 43 


“‘Ibid. 

dl Brewton (Alabama Standard , Nov. 25, 1909. 
iZ Ibid., Dec. 2, 1909.^ 

J3 Brewton Pine-Belt News, Feb. 24, 1910. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


“Bigger, Better, and Busier” 


As with all else, the motto of the Hundred Percent Brew- 
ton Boosters’ Club, “Bigger, Better, and Busier,” was gustily 
subscribed to as the official program for the educational Insti¬ 
tute. But now direct control over the local school system was 
taken from the hands of the mayor and council by the State and 
transferred to an elective board, the original members of whom 
were C. M. Luttrell, Dr. S. C. Henderson, E. M. Lovelace, Nor- 
velle R. Leigh, Jr., YV. J. Holland, and Millard Brooks. 1 

Immediately these public-minded citizens were confronted 
by a problem, for before the board had become operative, the 
city council had again advanced matriculation fees, this time 
some forty percent—and, in derogation of a contract at least im¬ 
plied, in the very midst of the school year. The reason given 
was the necessity of strengthening the building and mainten¬ 
ance fund; but now the Gauge, while ordinarily ready to lend 
such powers as were its full support, broke into scolding. The 
fiequently announced ambition of the town administration, it 
pointed out, had been to make tuition absolutely free; and “the 
present heavy advance,” therefore, “appears a retrograde step;” 
and further, it pointedly observed, if the advance had been 
necessary to meet instructural salaries, well and good, but even 
then it should have been announced at the beginning of the 
school term.” 2 The new board, nevertheless, found itself faced 
with an accomplished fact, and so it let the matter stand, offer¬ 
ing as an incontrovertable argument that if the increase was 
working hardship, it was difficult to discover, for “Attendance 
at the Institute has been the largest in history—two hundred.” 2 

The enrollment continued to expand, indeed, until, in 1913, 
a staff of eight instructors guided the studies of two hundred and 


"Brewton Standard Gauge, Mar. 21, 1900. 
‘Ibid., Jan. 10, 1901. 
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sixty students. 4 During these years the records clearly indicate 
that the girls dominated the strictly academic phases of school 
life, and, in addition, relegated to themselves a fairly tight suz- 
eranity over more than their proportionate share of extra-curri¬ 
cular activities. It is impossible, further, to find in the com¬ 
mencement lists a single year, from 1900 to 1915, in which the 
slender graduating classes—seldom larger in number than ten— 
did not place the young ladies in at least a three-to-one ratio to 
the young gentlemen. In 1902, indeed, all six members of the 
graduating class were girls. 5 - 

State Standardization, meanwhile, conjoined with a local 
stiffening of scholastic requirements, was playing a part in ele¬ 
vating the type of education to be had. Alabama-wide uniform¬ 
ity in text books for secondary schools was ordained in 1903, and 
locally, during the closing days of the principalship of C. W. 
Griggs (1908), the passing mark was set at the impressive height 
of eighty percent. 6 How it translated in terms of actual ac¬ 
complishment, of course, may have represented something less 
than face value. 

Griggs’ successor, R. P. Wills, was more athletically mind¬ 
ed. He listened with approval to the importunities of the 
brawnier youths, who were agitating for a footbball team at a 
time when a gridiron duel was little less than legalized mayhem, 
and when player replacements were a luxury. So it was that in 
1909 the first Institute eleven, direct lineal ancestor of the pres¬ 
ent Miller High School “Indians,” was born. One finds well 
known local surnames on that initial aggregation; as, Holland 
(left tackle), Miller (virtiroso: quarterback, coach, and mana¬ 
ger); Rabb (left halfback); O’Bannon (right halfback); and 
Sowell (fullback). 7 

Their hearts full of hope, these warriors sallied forth be¬ 
neath soft feminine gaze to do or die, at least in the restrictive 


4 Brewton Standard, Sep. 25, 1913. 
R Brewton Pine-Belt News , Apr. 24, 1902. 
c Brewton Standard, Jan. 9, 1908. 

Ubid„ Nov. 25, 1909. 
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athletic sense; and in that sense, on the whole they died, but 
creditably for a starting season: 


Place 


Date Opponent 


Brewton October 16 Pensacola Classical School won 

Pensacola October 22 Pensacola Classical School last 

Brewton October 29 Mobile Military School lost 

Pensacola November 13 Pensacola Classical School tied” ’ 
Pensacola November 22 Pensacola High School lost 
Brewton, Thanksgiving Day Barton Academy lost _ ZZ 


Result 

—11-5 
- 6-10 
— 6-8 
20-20 
- 5-6 
-5-1 I s 


Community sentiment, in the meantime, had been develop- 
ing in favor of a curriculum more practicable than that offered 
at the Institute for the luture housewife. It was believed that 
she might do better knowing more about household management 
and less about invoking one or more muses. In response to this 
sentiment there was erected in 1910 the Downing Industrial 
School, comprised of a number of rambling wooden buildings 
which, when completed were alleged to have cost seventy-five 
thousand dollars, and which stand today across Murder Creek 
on the elevated tracts once occupied by the Fort Crawford com¬ 
munity. On Wednesday, September 7th, the school was open¬ 
ed, with an enrollment of sixty girls. 0 Such courses as plain sew¬ 
ing, fancy needlework, and fruit canning were included in the 
fare, m addition to which (although the institution was non- 
enominational) a properly pious atmosphere was guaranteed 
By 1912, however, it was felt that future housewives, however 
practical and pious, might profit from a certain modicum of ex¬ 
posure to culture, and a literary society was accordingly insti¬ 
tuted. For this rich and varied educational diet girls paid a 
tuition fee of ten dollars monthly for an eight-month school year; 
and what with a curriculum all neatly balanced between fruit- 
canning, piety, and literacy, the .establishment did handsomely 
enough that within another year two new dormitories, each cap- 


(Brewton Standard, issues from Oct. 21 to Dec. 2, 1909 vassim The 
peculiarity of the scores to modern eyes is explicable by the fact that a 
touchdown then counted for five points. y t at a 
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able of housing twenty-five more future housewives, were erect¬ 
ed. 11 

So educationally progressed the community in its Golden 
Age, but whether the period was an intellectual stimulating as it 
was materially prosperous is open to debate. Doubt is con¬ 
jured up by the very fact that the Institute library, the found¬ 
ing of which had been greeted so enthusiastically, had already 
lapsed into desuetude. It remained for an outsider, the Rev¬ 
erend A, A. Ross, to make a serious attempt, in 1902, to resur¬ 
rect and reorganize the defunct association; and he moved with 
such energy that he soon had a thousand volumes on the 
shelves; 13 but that collection, should one care to examine it sta¬ 
tistically, provided nothing more impressive than one volume 
for every three and a half citizens. Beyond that, with Ross’ 
leavetaking in 1904, there departed, also, the driving force be¬ 
hind the project; and by 1914 the Standard could state without 
fear of contradiction that there was not a public library within 
the corporate limit of the second richest town per capital in 
North America. 13 It is a sobering. pronouncement, leaving the 
spectator of the passing scene to wonder if the town, while be¬ 
coming bigger and busier was in reality becoming any better. 

During the same period apathy was also evidenced toward 
the proposition of procuring a county high school. By the early 
months of 1903 the necessity of building such an institution was 
clear, and seemingly there could have been no more logical a 
site for the school than the county seat itself. Atmore (which 
finally procured the school) and Pollard were active in making 
bids, and to offset them E. P. Loveless offered “a large and 
beautiful lot on 'the Hill,’ easly worth $1,000,” which, of course, 
must be translated in terms of the purchasing power of the dol¬ 
lar in that day; but, lamented the Gauge , “at this writing there is 
no evidence that worthy enthusiasm has proven contagious to 
the other financilly able men of the town.” 11 Nor was the en- 


lr Brewton Standard , Oct. 8, 1914. 
ia Brewton Pine-Belt News, Sep, 11, 1802, 
13 Brewton Standard , Dec, 24, 1914. 
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thusiasm then lacking ever manifested. There may have been 
some thought that a county high school would undermine and 
even replace the Institute, in which so much pride was placed. 
Whether this would have been as well as not is not for the out- 
sidei to judge. He may note, however, that in having subse¬ 
quently been forced to erect its own high school the town did 
from its own funds what might have been done with State and 
county funds. This fact, in turn, he is forced to balance with 
the knowledge that Brewton, whatever the cost to itself, still 
controls its own educational system, subject only to the authority 
of the State, and that would seem no loss. 

i 

# # # # 

As the foundation on which rested the material prosperity 
of the town, lumber milling was so well established that it ceas¬ 
ed to.elicit the interest novelty would have aroused. Such in¬ 
novations as lay within the industry itself were continuingly in 
the patterns of conservation. In 1903, for example, although 
satisfied that it possessed timber lands capable of answering 
its needs for forty years to come, the management of the Cedar 
Creek Company announced that it would proceed more cau¬ 
tiously in the future. 15 Eight years later, when F. C. Brent, of 
Pensacola, sold out his interests, the corporation was finally 
taken over entirely by local capital in a deal said to have in¬ 
volved the round sum of three hundred and fifty thousand dol¬ 
lars. Thomas R. Miller, illiterate but so lumber-wise that he 
could compute with uncanny accuracy the cordage of an un¬ 
felled stand by eye, 16 became president in the re-organization 
and Wiley W. Downing secretary and treasurer. 17 

The baronage was, the while, not slackening its interest in 
its alternative project of so interlinking the farmer’s interests with 
their own that it must be to them that the son of the soil would 
turn if he wished to prosper. A long step in effecting this caten¬ 
ation of interests was taken in 1904, with the erection of a ‘gin 
and oil mill, constructed at a cost of fifty thousand dollars from 


’"Brewton Pine-Belt News, Nov. 12, 1903 
“Testimony of Mrs. T. R. Miller. 
“Brewton Pine-Belt News, Nov. 2, 1911. 
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capital furnished by William Yancey Lovelace, Charles L. Sowell, 
Jr., J. J. Robbins, J. E. Finlay, and Alexander M. McGowin, 

K 

And of these gentry Robbins and McGowin took an additional 
step when they established the Brewton Fertilizer Factory, which 
by 1911, was annually producing "three hundred tons of high 
grade fertilizer ... to be sold reasonably to farmers.” 19 

Not completely content to fatten their purses from the soil 
thus indirectly, some of the dollar aristocracy moved less cir¬ 
cuitously. The Escambia Tobacco Company was organized in 
1908, with a capitalization of fifteen thousand dollars. E. M. 
Lovelace served as president of the corporation, while with him 
were associated such outstanding personages as S. S. Foshee, 
O. M. Gordon, J. T. Boyd, Millard Brooks, J. W. Adkison, J. E. 
Finlay, W. A. Lovett, and A. C. Smith. With the assurances of 
State Commissioner of Agriculture J. A. Wilkinson (who main¬ 
tained a continuous interest in the project) 20 that the soils around 
Brewton promised a product equal to the best of Cuba, 21 the 
organization was auspiciously launched. Nor did immediate re¬ 
sults belie expectations, for within a year Brewton tobacco had 
captured the first prize at the Alabama State Fair. 22 

In a day when the cigarette smoker was widely held sus¬ 
pect of being effete, if not somehow immoral, the company con¬ 
centrated on the more virile cigar, and with an amount of imagi¬ 
nation affected its labels. For five cents apiece it marketed the 
"Terry Smoker,” the "Brewton Enterprise,” the "Brewton Booster 
("Riggers” and "Busiers,” with more luck, might have followed 
eventually), the ‘Pauline Perfecto,” and the "Colonel Travis.” 
For a dime could be had a "W. Y. Lovelace;” for fifteen cents a 
"Brewton Superba;” and for a quarter —piece de resistance—a 


18 Brewton Standard-Gauge, May 19, 1904. 

10 Brewton Pine-Belt News, Feb. 23, 1911, 

^Brewton Standard , Nov. 4, 1909, 

*lbid„ Nov. 12, 1908, 

^Wilkinson to Lovelace, letter undated, as reprinted in Ibid,, Nov, 4, 
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savory “Lord James.” 23 So far so good, but while man was pro¬ 
posing, God moved to dispose: a calamitous setback was suf¬ 
fered in 1913 when, on Saturday and Sunday, March 14th an d 
15th, the heavens parted and lashed the land with flooding 
rains worse than those the oldest residents could recall. Rivers 
roared over their banks, and torrents snarled even through the 
streets of the business section. 21 And so from calamity with 
rising waters to complete catastrophe with inundation. The 
sturdy farmers fought their way back; they had to as a matter 
of mere survival; but of the Escambia Tobacco Company one 
reads no more. . 

# # # # 

As the warming flow of prosperity coursed gently through 
the economic arteries of the community, changes occurred in its 
social world. In costume simplicity rather than ostentation was 
becoming the mode. By 1900 the women folk were still com¬ 
mitted to long dresses and petticoats innumerable, but already 
they had dispensed with much that was sheer frill. In 1902, as 
one pours over the newspapers, he notices a reaction—a return 
to a last fling at shoulder puffs and tremendous hats smothered 
in mazes of sweeping plumes. But the reaction was ephemeral. 
It was an age, too, in which, as though to reflect emancipation in 
one direction, the ladies were conditioning themselves to think 
politically, and in the city itself there was in existence a “Women 
of Brewton Equal Suffrage Association.” 25 

The men during the era affected styles less calculated to 
set them apart from the present. In 1901 summer stylists gave 
the. fashionable male a straw hat somewhat akin to the current 
felt headpiece, save that it was designed for more precarious 
perching, and the brim was turned upward in a manner to invite 
mischief from every passing breeze. Massive bow ties also were 
recommended. By 1915, however, men had acquired a striking 
appearance of sartorial modernity, with the most noteworthy 


23 Brewton Pine-Belt News, Mar. 23, 1911. 
sl Brewton Standard, Mar. 20, 1913. 
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exception lying in the nether extremities of their trousers legs, 
which elevated the drawing on or removal of a gentleman’s 
pants to the level of an engineering science. 

Young girls followed their female elders toward emancipa-- 
tion and greater clothing utility, their dresses attaining increas¬ 
ing simplicity until, by 1913, they had resolved themselves into 
practical short skirts and middy blouses, garnished about the 
neck with a loose bow tie. The lone lingering attempt at em¬ 
bellishment lay in the gaudy, flairing hair ribbobn which, in 
reflection of a well-known impulse of the time was ever bigger,' 
better, and busier. 

Boys in 1900 sported caps, but within a decade these had 
quite disappeared, to be replaced by jaunty hats, turned up at 
the brim fore, or aft, or both, and tilted decourously or rakishly,: 
all depending on the conservatism of extroversion of the in¬ 
dividual wearer. Trousers yet remained breeches in the stricter 
sense of the word, and the concern of lads (or at least of the de¬ 
signers) was for a proper place to buckle the articles on the 
limbs. Designers eventually settled on that portion immediately 
below the knee. But boy-fashion, the wearers may frequently 
have neglected to buckle them at all. 

Bathing costumes for both sexes were that and naught else. 
To have labeled them swimming suits would be to presuppose 
their wearers to be athletes of pronounced aquatic prowess. In 
the then current designs women were quite the worst off of any, 
for they hied to the beach enshrouded in wildest entanglements 
of caps, puffs, paddings, and high lace canvas shoes, and, against 
exposing any portion of their shapely limbs (We are here at the 
mercy of the single-minded advertiser) they encased those mem¬ 
bers in black hose. Men and boys, as is not unusual, were some- 
what freer, but their freedom took place in suits so shapeless 
and all-encompassing as to leave little to expose. Her Britannic 
Majesty was dead, but the age was still Victorian in its linger¬ 
ing difference to outward circumspection and its almost oppres¬ 
sive sense of decency. 

Above all, it should not be overlooked that the age of mo- 
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tor travel was now in its infancy. The first advertisements of 
that new evidence of human ingenuity, the automobile, appear¬ 
ed in Brewton in 1908. 20 Soon rugged pioneers and their ladies 
were put-putting down shady lanes whilst horses shied and 
bolted, mules snorted disbelievably, and the neighbor’s chick¬ 
ens cacklingly scattered with wildest flappings. And the ad¬ 
venturers, proud of their own raw courage, protected them¬ 
selves with linen dusters and glass goggles from the dust and 
the whistling winds lashed into being by a mechanical monster 
hurtling over dirt roads at fifteen miles per hour. The Ramb¬ 
ler,” in 1911, appearing much like a modern vehicle stripped 
to its chassis, lacked even a folding top and sold for the small 
fortune of two thousand and fifty dollars. 27 In the same year, 
for the less telling sum of only $800 f. o. b.,” one could possess 
himself of the Flanders 20,” which, it was pridefully written, 

held “all world’s records up to twenty miles for her class on the 
Indianopolis Speedway.” 28 

But it was, after all, Henry Ford who made motor locomo¬ 
tion for the average man a possibility. In January, 1912, he 
placed a rare bargain on the market. It was the Model “T”, 
Torpedo roadster, selling for five hundred and ninety dollars. A 
commercial roadster could be had for the same price, a touring 
car for a hundred dollars more, and a delivery car for seven hun¬ 
dred. Included were such appointments as the seemingly es¬ 
sential four cylinders,” and such accessories as a “speedometer, 
automatic Brass windshield, 26-inch gas lamps, generator 3 oil 
lamps, horn and tools.” 20 

A wonderful age, indeed. A new recreational medium was 
coming into being-the motion picture. The “Vaudette” opened 
its doors in 1912 and gave weekly showing, each widely herald¬ 
ed in advance. Typical was the notice that there would be 


“Brewton Standard, Jan. 9, 1908. 
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shown "MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT by Mr. Charles Dickens, in 
three Reels—July 4th, beginning at 10 a. m.” 30 

But while the prosperity characterizing the age was the 
deserved compensation for earnest planning and diligent labor, 
its results were not considered so entirely wholesome that crit¬ 
icism was unvoiced. "Our churches,” frowned the Standard is 
one example of other-mindedness, "are too prone to allow false 
glitter to blind their eyes to the recognition of true worth, they 
are entirely too ready to accept paste diamonds without investi¬ 
gations.” 31 If this was so, the delusion seemed scarcely reflected 
in local attitudes, for more than at any other time were the 
spokesmen of organized religion crying reform. Membership 
within the denominations was mounting; the Methodists led, in 
1901, with three hundred and fifty-one parishioners; next came 
the Baptists with two hundred and seventy-five; then the more 
recently established Universalists with ninety-seven; and finally 
the Presbyterians with fifty-seven. 33 

In 1903 the pastors combined forces to campaign against 
Sunday baseball. 33 A year later, in their continuing quest for 
spiritual revival or sustenance, the Methodists induced Bishop 
Warren A. Chandler to address "a large crowd” at their house 
of worship. The gentleman was "much fatigued by heavy 
travel,” such as seems the invariable fare of bishops, and sev¬ 
eral who had heard him elsewhere thought him not at his best, 
but for all that, "he preached a great sermon.” 31 Three years 
later the Presbyterians, never particularly renowned for their 
evangelical ferver, made their own somewhat unwonted bid to 
save the'wayward by "importing the Reverend George F. Rob¬ 
ertson, "well known ... as a fine revivalist and an excellent 
preacher. 31 

Society, during these years of prosperity, was losing many 


30 /M., June 28, 1912. 

31 Ibid ., Nov. 9, 1905. 

33 Brewton Standard Gauge, June 27, 1901. 
33 Ibid ., Feb. 19, 1903. 
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35 Brewton Standard, Jan. 18, 1906. 
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of its outstanding leaders. Davis Blacksher died in his Mobile 
home on Friday, February 10, 1901, and was interred, with Ma¬ 
sonic rites, at Brewton two days later.” After a short illness, 
ex-sheriff James McMillan passed away at Montgomery, on 
September 9, 1903, to be laid to rest in that city with Masonic 
rites. The king of shadows, remarked the Gouge feelingly, 
loves a shining mark.’ 3 ‘ J. H. Lovelace, of the incomparable 
trio of brothers, expired on August 8, 1908, and was buried in 
Brewton. 83 Dr. C. W. Parker, aged eighty years, died on May 19, 
1909, still clinging “to his early belief that nature provides for a 
panacea against all ills” in the form of “roots and herbs.” 30 J. 
H. Harold, mill pioneer, joined the departed host on February 
9, 1910 And Henry T. Parker then aged seventy-two, breathed 
his last on March 8, 1911. He sleeps today in the soil of Alco.“ 


“’Brewton Standard Gauge, Feb. 14 1901 
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CONCLUSION 

A generation has passed since the days of the Golden Age, 
and sons and daughters bearing locally distinguished names, 
their ranks re-enforced by numbers of newcomers, have risen 
to occupy the places vacated by the fathers. But, perhaps after 
all, the label the period from 1900 to 1915 Brewton s, “Golden 
Age” is to apply a misnomer. Golden in reference to what? A 
previous past, truly; but one might do well to act more cau¬ 
tiously when comparing that period to the present or to a future 
of unlimited possibilities. Indeed, were some ghost who shared 
in the glory of another day to rise and walk the streets of his 
old home town today, he would probably emit spiritual exclama¬ 
tions at evidences of surpassing progress. His eye, unseen but 
seeing, would gaze down orderly paved roads which have re¬ 
placed the byways of dustier yesteryears. He would behold 
the fruits of civic planning, a greater educational system, a far- 
flung and varied industry, an agriculture dwarfing that of the 
past, and a society (though he might not applaud) unwithed by 
the more rigorous conventions of his own living age. 

It was in 1925 that the city, at a cost of thirty-nine thous¬ 
and five hundred dollais, contracted to have the first concrete 
roads laid, while three years later an additional fifty-seven thous¬ 
and dollars was appropriated for further paving. This laid, there 
was then over a five-mile stretch of hard surface within the 
corporate limits. 1 More recently the Public Works Administra¬ 
tion has undertaken to increase the total, though with more 

economical black topping. 2 
* 

In 1929 the city was visited by another devastating flood, 
much more damaging, according to the late John Sowell, than 
that which had delayed his trek to Brewton in 1869 3 or that of 
1913.* And this was one occasion on which the municipal rep¬ 
utation for wealth served the town ill. On the assumption that 


l Brewton Standard, Mar 23, 3931. 

"Ibid., Mar. 14, 1935. 

3 Ante, 25-26. 

Ante, 115. 
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so well-heeled a community could easily care for itself, relief 
agencies were tardy in coming to its aid. Only after some time 
was the Red Cross apprised of true conditions. Then it moved 
with alacrity, and airplanes dropped food and medical supplies 
on the elevated athletic field of the T. R. Miller High School.' 

Business, of course, was crippled, and worse, the inundation 
of the water plant had the curious result of “cutting off the city 
supply of running water for several days.” Yet even this dark 
cloud had its silver lining, for necessity resulted in the erection 
of a modern pumping station on a hill west of the town, at a 
cost of more than forty thousand pre-Roosevelt dollars, and there 
a clear, cold liquid supply is drawn from deep wells. This reser¬ 
voir the State Board of Health examines every thirty days. 0 Also 
installed, at a cost of nearly nineteen thousand dollars, was a 

modern sewage system which was extended to all parts of the 
city. 7 

The latest structural improvement has been the Federal post 
office, erected on an attractive Parker Street site sold to the gov¬ 
ernment by D. B. Gordon. A local contractor, Duncan P. Liles, 
removed an older building standing thereon, 8 and public bid¬ 
ding was then opened. The lowest bid was made by Algernon 
Blair, of Montgomery, who promised that insofar as possible 
skilled and unskilled labor from Brewton and its hin ter lan d 
would be employed. In. the manipulations at Washington ap¬ 
propriations became so entangled in the bureaucratic red tape 
of some unnamed odds-and-ends department that the sixty-eight 
thousand dollars allocated for the project emerged considerably 
shrunken. This was a shrinkage which caused some editorial 
wondering on part of the Standard, which, however, granted that 
there are still sufficient funds available to give Brewton a cred¬ 
itable post office.”" 

While a Democratic administration applies its philosophy 


"Statements of J. W. Hutto and Clifton D, Jordan. 
“Brewton Standard, Mar. 25, 1931. 
s lbid., Jan. 10, 1935. 

“Brewton Standard, fan, 17, 1935. 
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of endless spending in an effort to send fiscal red corpuscles 
coursing through the collapsed veins of a departed prosperity, 
other projects are being pushed apace. J. W. Adkinson is local 
representative of the Federal Housing Association. The Brew- 
tonian with a monthly income is now afforded, under his direc¬ 
tion, “an opportunity to remodel and repair an existing home, 
construct a new one, or borrow money on his present home for 
business or other purposes . . . ” 10 Beyond this, there are 
eighteen Federal construction projects under way in the city, 
aggregating nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 11 

The Collegiate Institute of other days is gone. In its place 
stands an expanded system revamped, to meet the educational 
requirements of a changing age. The old Institute building 
continues in service, however, being now “occupied by the six 
grades of the elementary school/'" while the modern T. R. Mil¬ 
ler High School stands in the northern residential section on a 
generous stretch of land donated by the widow of him for whom 
it is named. Here Superintendent Robert Karl Weber, a grad¬ 
uate of the University of Cincinnati, maintains his central of¬ 
fice and directs the municipal system along its modern pat¬ 
terns. 

In the present city schools there are approximately five 
hundred students, who, in addition to requisite courses, are 
enabled to select optional subjects from so varied a curriculum 
as would have been the wonder of their parents. In 1930 the 
system was accredited by the Association of Colleges and Sec¬ 
ondary Schools of the South, giving it a status permitting its 
graduates to enter Southern institutions of higher learning with¬ 
out further examination; 13 and an increasing number of youthful 
Brewtonians are taking advantage of this fact. 11 While in the 


w Ibid., Mar. 14, 1935. 

“Brewton (Alabama) Trade Record, Apr., 1935. 

“The limitation of the grammar school to six grades only is to be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that there are three grades in the junior high school, 
and three in the senior. 

“Brewton Standard, Mar. 5, 1931. 

“Statement of Robert K. Weber; his affirmation would be pointedly 
backed by the Social Section of almost any issue of the Standard. 
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town there is no library yet, aside from that laudably main¬ 
tained for public use by the Universalist Church, the school has 
recaptured its down departed glory in this bibliothecal respect 
and possesses its own collection of some two thousand volumes. 1 '’ 

In that the curriculum now allows students to prepare for 
a secretarial career or to seek mastery in the field of home eco¬ 
nomics, it might at first glance appear that the municipal es¬ 
tablishment has largely undermined the raison d’etre of the Down¬ 
ing Industrial School. Not so, however. The Downing-Shofner 
Industrial Institute (as it has been renamed) continues to flour¬ 
ish. Young ladies (and now even young gentlemen) who stroll 
through its shaded and dirt-trammeled grounds are as well ac¬ 
credited as those who matriculate in the town system. The In¬ 
stitute also operates a full-time summer school and is enabled 
to charge unusually reasonable fees for courses offered at that 

time by virtue of the income gleaned from truck gardening on 
its land. 10 5 8 

To the present day lumber milling remains the basic in¬ 
dustry around which the local economy revolves; and herein 
the T. R. Miller Company easily occupies a position of local pre¬ 
eminence. Wisely the management has continued a policy of 
conservation and reforestration promising endless future opera¬ 
tion. This intelligent planning brought F. A. Silcox, Chief of 
the United States Forestry Service, and a group of interested 
expei ts to Brewton in 1935 to give it study. Highly impressed, 
Silcox averred that with one exception, the Company was pur¬ 
suing the most skillful schedule of felling and replenishment it 
had been his pleasure to encounter. A further compliment to far¬ 
sightedness was paid later in the spring of the same year, when 
the graduating class of the Louisiana State University Department 
of Forestry undertook a field trip to investigate Miller practices. 17 
It may be well to note further that the hitherto lightly regarded 
slash pine may come to play an increasingly significant part in 
the industrial development of the community. Dr. Charles H. 


“Brewton Standard, Mar. 5, 1931. 
“Brewton Trade Record, Apr., 1935. 
Brewton Trade Record, Apr., 1935. 
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Herty, of Savannah, Georgia, underscores the fact that recent 
tests have shown that from its pulp it is possible to manufacture 
as good a grade of paper as any known. 18 

As a market toward which the farmer might, and event 
must, turn, Brewton has, of course, been steadily building for 
over thirty years. The Escambia tillers, with a wisdom not al¬ 
ways evinced in Southern rural sections, have increasingly turn¬ 
ed toward diversified agriculture; but for all that, cotton is still 
a very lively monarch. 10 If the Southern slash pine should prove 
the vast financial asset hinted, it may not be too wildly imagi 
native to conceive of agriculture as moving into a gradual re¬ 
treat, with the directors of local economy reversing their steps 
and seeking to return to those days when tall timber constitut¬ 
ed almost the alpha and omega of community wealth. This, 
however, is admittedly conjecture, and the historian has usually 
been more happily cast as a recorder of the known past than as a 
prognosticator of a suspected future. Whatever the shape of 
things to come, immediate data indicate that the plans of the 
New Dealers to tide the agrarian over during straited times are 
successful. That the Depression has not undermined the eco¬ 
nomic health of the Brewton area too badly is evidenced by the 
published statements of the three established banks: whereas 
their combined deposits on December 31, 1933, totaled $772,- 
856.18, a year later those deposits aggregated $1,089,124.94- 
an increase of over fourteen, percent.* 0 

When the Brewton body social sits down to a Thursday re¬ 
past, it may continue the custom of its fathers by dipping into 
the columns of the Standard. The present editor, W. Emmett 
Brooks, assumed his position some fifteen years ago, 21 and dur¬ 
ing his tenure, owing to mechanical improvements in the news¬ 
printing trade (to which add a generous dash of personal edi¬ 
torial capacity), the issues of the paper have improved beyond 
easy description. Aside from the better quality of the journal, 


^Brewton Standard , Feb, 7, 1935, 
™lhid,. Mar, 5, 1931, 

“Brewton Standard , Mar. 14, 1935. 
Hbid., Ian. 10, 1935. 
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as much whiskey as ever. 21 Later he remarked that the con¬ 
scientious ministry were facing something of a dilemma, for 
whereas they had previously been decrying the moral laxity of 
youth, they were now hard put to it to explain that laxity am ong 
a generation blessed by an absense of alcohol. 24 

And so Brewton in 1935. Its future resides with its leaders. 
Those leaders in the past have been eminently successful. Their 
continued success, should time prove not to have diminished 
their instinct for proper planning, or their genius for effective 
execution, will be fraught with interest and give to some future 
historian of tho locale the plot material for an absorbing tale. 


Si lbid., Mar. 21, 1935. 
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